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“DINNA FORGET.” tracted the attention of half a dozen * Lord Dukes’ and * Sir Harrys,’ sitting 
in the lobby ; and as she slowly moved towards the box-entrance, they amused 
themselves by making impertinent remarks on her extraordinary dress and in- 
firm gait. Dureetly my friend caught sight of them, and saw wnat they were 
| after, he went to her assistance, threatened to give them in charge to a Bow- 
| street officer, and with his best bow offered her his arm. She accepted it, and 
on the stairs he inquired whether she had a chair or a carriage, at the same 
time intimating his willingness to go for ene. ‘ Thank you, sir, I have my 
chair,’ replied the old lady, if you will only be good enough to remain wih me 
| until it arrives ;° as she was speaking, her servants came up with it ; and mak- 
ing the cavalier a very stately curtsey, she requested !o know to whom she had 
the honour of being indebted for so much attention. ‘My name, madam,’ re- 
The links from love's warm chain are reft, plied the stranger, as he handed her to her chair, ‘1s Boothby ; but I am usual- 
—— and think, ere they all are gone ly called Prince Boothby ;° upon which the antiquated lady thanked him once 
ow few, how very few are left. | more, and left. Well, from that hour Boothby never saw her again, and did 
And as you press the golden sand, not even hear of her till her death, which took place a few years after, when 
Where break the mppling waves of Time, he received a letter from her lawyer announcing to him the agreeable intelli- 
Heed not the shadow on the strand,— gence of her having left him heir to several thousands a year! Now, my good 
Look back, the footprints there are thine. sir,’ said Brummell to the abashed but youthful delinquent, * for the future, pray 
Dinna forget Katty. remember Prince Beothby.’” ; 

Other traits are less to his credit. We are told that “ his vanity and honesty 
in love affairs were equally extraordinary It is related of him that he came 
one morning into the library of a noble friend, at whose house he was a fre- 

| quent visitor, and told him, with much warmth and sincerity of manner, that 
| he was very sorry, very sorry indeed, but he must jeave Park that morning. 
| * Why, you were not to go tll next month !’ said the hospitable peer. *‘ True, 
true,’ replied Brummell anxiously ; ‘but I must be off.’ ‘ But what for?’ 
| * Why, the fact is—I am in love with your countess.’ * Well, my dear fellow, 
| never mind that—so was I twenty years ago—is she in love with you!’ The 
beau hesitated ; and after serutimising for a few seconds the white sheep-skin 
rug, said faintly, * I—believe she is.’ ‘Oh, that alters the case entirely,’ re- 
nied the earl ; ‘I will send for your post*horses immediately.’ Once, how- 
BEAU BRUMMELL. nen though not with a lady of rank, le did very nearly * his quietus make with 
The Life of George Brummell, Esq , commonty called Beau Brummel.. By) a gold ring ;° tor he interested the demoiselle sufficiently to wduce her to con- 
Captain Jesse, Author of * Notes of a Halt-Pay in Search of Health.” 2) sent to elope with him. The most favourable opportunity that presented itself 
vols. Svo. Saunders and Otley. for so doing, was at a ball in the neighbourhood of Grosvenor-square ; but his 
With the birth, parentage, and education of Beau Brummell, we shall not measures on the occasion were so badly taken, that he and the mtended Mrs. 
trouble ourselves farther than to say that his gradfather was probably a respecta-| Brummell were caught at the corner of the next street—a servant having turn- 
ble tradesman in Bury Street, St. James's and his father, a protege ot Lord) ed mother’s evidence. It is said, that when a friend rallied him on his evident 
Liverpool’s, through whose personage and that ot Lord North, he rose to lu-| want of success in another matrimonial speculation, and pressed him for the 
crative official appointments. Eton and Orel had the honour of all the tuition reason of his failure, Brummell replied, with a smile, * Why, what could | do, 
his genius received. His quiet quaintness in story-telling, and little biting my good fellow, but cut the connexion! [| discovered that Lady Mary actually 
quips and scandals, besides his taste, alas affectations, in dress, introduced, ate cabbage | But all this teils very little either for his judgment or his feel- 
him to the Prince of Wales, and his fortune as an ariiter elegantiarum was) ing ; and it was rather extraordinary that, with all the advantages and oppor- 
perfected. Whom the prince, for his humours, delighted to honour was raised, tunities he enjoyed, he did not select one Jovely flower from the parterre of 
of course, above the common destinies of life ; and Brummeli knew tull weill|/rank. fashion, and wealth, and wear it for lite.” 
how to use and abuse the advantage -— Query, could he? These things are much easier said thandone. After get- 
* Brummeil’s tailors were Schweitzer and Davidson in Cork Streei, Wes tng through a few early anecdotes of this kind, Capt. Jesse plunges into a med- 
ton, and a German of the name of Meyer, who lived m Conduit Street. The) ley of many colours ; indeed, the incident’s of the Beau's life were by no means 
Stultzes and Nugees, &c. did, I believe, exist wm these days, but they were) sufficient for a measure of two volumes, and therefore we have a history de to- 
not then held in the same estimation asthe more fortunate brethren of the! dem relus e¢ quidbusdam alus. His album seems to have been a providence 
shears. Schweitzer and Meyer worked tor the prince ; and the latter had aj for the eking out oi the work Much of it isof doubtful novelty or uriginality. 
page’s livery, and on great occasions supermtended the adornment of his royal) At hazard we select a lew specimens. 


Dinna forget that the smiling wreath 
Which youth twines o'er thy snowy brow 
May lose its bloom, and drop beneath 
The touch that falls so gently now. 
And while thou see’st beneath thy feet, 
Thy childhood’s fairest flowers strewn, 
Oh gather those which are deem'd most sweet, 
Thou'lt have them when thy youth 1s flown. 
Dinna forget Kitty 


Dinna forget when, as one by one, 


Dinna forget if, beneath Life's tude, 
Thy sun of Hope e’er set in gloom, 
That there beams a star whose light will guide, 
Thy fainting steps beyond the tomb ; 
And strive dear Kate to keep thy heart, 
Free as the driven snow from stain, 
That when Death shall snap Love's ties apart 
Thy hand may clasp them ‘here again 
Dinna forget Katty 


New York, May 1844 


highnese’s person. ‘Lhe trowser, which opened at the bottom ot his leg, and)“ These lines by Fox were copied from the Beau's album, and | believe have 
was closed by buttons and loops, was invented either by Meyer or brummell ;) never been published - 
the Beau at any rate was the first who wore them, and they immediately be-|| ‘THE GAMING-TABLE 


came quite the fashion, and continued so for some years. A good-numoured 
baronet, and brother Etonian of his, who tollowed him at a humble distance i | 
his dress, told me that he went to Schweitzer’s one morning to get properly 
ngged out, and that while this talented purveyor of habiliuments was measuring) 
hum, he asked him what cloth he recommended. ‘ Why, sir,”’ said the artiste. 


A spot there 1s, say, traveller, where it lies, 

And mark the clime, the limits, and the size, 

W here grow no trees, nor waves the golden grain, 
Nor hills, nor vales, diversify the plain ; 

Eternal years, withou: the farmer's toil, 


“the prince wears supertine, and Mr. Brummell thg Bath coating ; but it is Through all the seasons clothe the favour'd soil ; 

immaterial which you choose, Sir John, you must be mght; suppose,) Fair pools, in which the finny race abound ‘ 

sir, we say Bath coating,—I think Mr. Brummell has a tntle the preier-) By human hands prepared, enrich the ground— 

ence.’ ’’ 


; . Not Indian coasts produce an ampler store 

A foolish and indecorous anecdote of his fastidiousness, a few pages on, had) | Pearis, ivory yaar gold am silver om ; 
better have been omitted ; but our author makes him perfect :—* ‘The Prince}| Yet Britous! envy not chase eenlihe: elinen. 
of Wales took snuff, a sufficient reason for the almost universal adoption oi|| Perpetual war distracts and endless crimes : 

» are | 
the custom. But even this Brummell did in an e/egant manner, scarcely ife-|| Pollute the soil ; pale Avarice triumphs there, 
nor ty that of his royal highness ; like bun, he opened his box with peculiar Hate, Envy. Rage, and heart destroying Care 

v. ying Care, 


grace, and with one band ouly, the left. One of the great amateurs of this| With Fraud anu Fear, and comforiess Despau 
nasal pastime, and a friend of Brummeil’s, still survives; and Lord P 's| Their government Ray long remains the Tes 8 : 
yen of —— wine—is said by the tobacconists to be worth Liree es Though they, like us, revere a monarch’s name ; 
4 be Now Cromwell-like, a low and base-born knave 
ut the following anecdote is better, if true ,— Nobles, and kings, and queens presume to brave ; 


* Well do I remember the lecture on good manners that he gave a young The nobles falli—the king's a captive slave. 
gentleman at Caen, who had justly laid himself open to censure, by the thought- | Britons, beware ! let Avarice tempt no more— 
less omission of an act of courtesy that Brummell considered due to a lady!) Spite of its wealth, avoid the fatal shore.’ ” 
near whom the youth was standing. * Civility, my good tellow, observed the; 
Beau, ‘ may truely be said to cost nothing ; if 1 does not meet with a due re-||  “ Amongst the long list of distinguished persons who sent vere de soctéte to 
turn, it at least leaves you in the most creditable position. When I was young| Brummell, Lady Dacre, Lady Ganville, and Lord Melbourne, are the only three 
I was acquainted with a striking example of what may sometimes be gained by) individuals who now survive, and consequently the only persons to whom it 
it, though my friend, on this occasion, did not, | assure you, expect to benefit)|was necessary to apply for permission to publish these evidences of their taste 
by his politeness. In leaving the Opera one evening, a short time provious to||and accomplishments. The reply that | received from Lord Melbourne was 
the fall of the curtain, he overtook in the lobby an elderly lady, making her||couched in terms of amiable curcumspectiun, and perfectly in accordamce with 
way out to avoid the crowd ; she was dressed in a most peculiar manner, with lus known good-nature. He says: ‘1 can have no objection to your mserting 
hoop and brocade, and a pyramid of hair ; in fact, she was at least a century ves poetry of mine in your intended work, which you think may add to its in- 
behind the rest of the world in her costume : so singular an apparation had at-|terest, provided there be im it nothing discreditable to the writer, thor injurious 
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to the feelings of others ; on both of which points you will exercise a sound 
discretion.’ No objections of this nature can possibly be urged against the first, 
or the three succeeding trifles from his lordship’s pen ; they were probably writ- 
ten very early in life, and had been the elegant occupation of leisure hours 
passed, ii. reality, by the side of the tranquil Cam, but, in imagination, 
reposing on the banks of some streamlet wild in the classic island of Uy- 


thera.” 


‘THE DREAM. 
Hide, Sun, thy head! delay thy light, 
And yield to Love's befriending night 
Some portion of thy swy ; 
I would not change the airy form. 
Which seems to meet me kind and warm, 
For all the blaze of day. 


In vain I sue, stern Fate denies ; 
My slumbers break, the vision flies,— 
I lose my Laura's charms ; 
That taper waist, that bosom fair, 
Dissolving into empty air, 
Eludes my eager arms. 


No wretch, his day of respite done, 
Who sees his last uprising sun, 

And only wakes to die, 
Curses his light with so much pain, 
And weepe, and sighs to sleep again, 

So ardently as |. 


Invidious light ! my hated bane, 
Why rudely break the idea! chain 
On which my raptures hung! 
I saw sweet Laura's angel grace, 
My eyes were fix’) upon her face, 
My soul upon her tongue. 


Her rosy lips I seem‘d to press, 
Nor seem’d the maid my fond caress 
By frowns to disapprove ; 
I heard her voice so sweet, so clear, 
Sound music to my ravish'd ear, 
For it express'd her love. 


Smile, then, sweet Laura; let me find, 
For once, reality as kind 
+s golden visions seem ; 
For it has been my lout to rue 
That all my sorrows still were true, 
And all my joys a dream.’ ” 


“ There were twe or three other fragments of Lord Melbourne's poetry ; and 
one of them, written in his brotner’s pocket-book, after Mr. Lam had recover- 
ed from a dangerous il ness, offers a pleasing te-timony of the Inendstip (hat 
existed between them. This gentleman, well known tu the world as the au. 
thor of atransiation of Catullus, appears also to have added several pieces of 
his composition to Brummell’s collection ; and the tullowing very original song 
is the happiest effort arnongst them. At the period of his death, waich took 
place in London on the 23rd of January, 1834, in the forty-ninth year 
of his age, Mr. Lamo was under-sccretary of state for the home depart- 
ment. 

‘THE ROBBER’S GOOD-NIGHT. 


The goblet is empty, and toll'd are the chimes, 

Sieep hides from mankind both its sorrows aud crimes ; 
And, in outlet repose, till the dawning of day, 

The guilty and honest, the wretched and gay. 


The guilty can sleep, though terrific, ‘tis said, 

The dreams and the ghosts that encircie their bed ; 
But he who a victim’s last curses can bear, 

Will not shrink from the bodiless spectres of air 


The wretched can sleep, for the bosom is worn, 

The heart has grown dul! with the weight it has borne ; 
More sweet are the visions in slumber that live, 

Than the mournful realities daylight can give. 


Yes! the goblet is drain'd, and its fluods in their course 
Have drown’d all reflection, regret, and remorse ; 
And shall spread o’er my pallet as trauguil a rest 

As the moralist paints on the couch of the blest.’” 


To return, however, to grand points in the life of our meteor of fashion 

“ Brummell, as weil as his friends, attributed his quarrel with the Prince ot 
Wales to a series of sarcastic remarks, in which be had indulged at tle expense 
of Mrs. Fitzherbert ; indiscretions that he was led into by foolishly espousing 
the part of anoble lady her rivai; but his talent for ridicule once en|isted in 
her cause, he did not sparc even the Prince himself. There was at that time 
a burly porter at Carlton House, nicknamed * Big ben,’ who was so tal! that he 
could look over the gaies, and as the Regent was then increasing in size, Brum- 
mell often designatea the master by the appellation of the servant, aud Mrs | 
Fitzherbert by that of‘ Benina.’  |t is also said, that he annoyed her by various 
remarks of the same kind; and that, when desired by the Regent, ata ball at 
Lady Jersey’s, to call her carriage, he obeyed but in doing so, substituted the 

word mistress for the usual one of Mis., and laid a strong emphasis on the in- 
sulting epithet. ‘f this anecdote is true, no wonder that when it came to the 
lady's ears, as well as the Prince’s, with the allusions to their embonprrnt (upou 
which subject they were, as people frequently are, extremely sensitive), such 

ill-timed jokes were resented ; and that Brummel! was dismissed. He always, 
however, considered that the continuation of the Regent's anger was owing to 
Mrs. Fitzherbert, whose absurd vanity in identifying herself with the crown of 
England—for it was that or nothing—made her peculiarly unforgiving on this 
subject ; and her dislike to Fox renders it probable thet Brummell’s opinion was 
correct. 


came on : 

“ He was at last completely beggared, though for some time he continued 
to hold on by the help of funds raised on the mutual security of himseif and 
his friends, sume of whom were nvt in a much more flourishing condition than | 
himself; their names, however, and still more ther expectations, lent a charm, 


to their bills in the eyes of the usurers, and money wis procured , of course 
at romous interest. It is said, that some unpleasant circumstances, connected 
with the division of one of these loans, occasioned the Beau's expatniution, 


and that a personal altercation took place between Brumme!! and a certain Mr. 
M——, when that gentleman accused him of taking the share rhe 
author will not undertake to say to whom, or to what + xt col ty is to 
be attached in this affair; Brummell might have hoped tat a turn of luck 
would enable him to retrieve his losses, and repay those from whom he had bor- 
rowed ! and as to the punctuality attending tle payment of play at White's 
| and Brookes’s, it does not appear that a want of it wa t all unusual. 
| Fortune, who had been his housekeeper so long, vy joudy gave him 
| warning ; it was useless calling for fresh cards, the game was up — 


had a very odd way of accounting for the sad change which took place in his 


affairs at this time. * He used,’ observes one of his friends at Caen, * when 
taking about his altered circumstances, to say that up to a particular period of 


his life every thing prospered with him, and that he attributed this good luck 
to the possession of a certain silver sixpence,wit a Houle in it, which somebody 
had given him years belore, with an Injunction [to take gr od care of It, as every- 
thing would go well with him so long as he did, and tice versa, if he happened 


to lose it 
held the sixpence fast ; 
given it, by mistake, to a hackney-coachman, a complete reverse of his previous 


The promised prosperity attended him for many years, whilst he 
but having at length, im an evil hour, unfortunately 


good fortune took place, and one disastrous occurrence succecded to another, 
till actual ruin overtook him at last, and obliged him to expatriate himself.” On 
my asking him why ne did not advertise, and offer a reward tor 
he said, * [ did, and twenty people came with sixpences having holes in them 


» lust treasure, 


to obtain the promi-ed reward, but mine was net amongst them’ * And you 
never a terwards,’ said [, ‘ascertained what became of it!” *Oh! yes,’ he 
replied, ‘no doubt that rascal Rothschild, or some of his s¢ g dof wt.’ 

At length the pressing solicitations of the Dandy-killer mac 
London, in the height of season,—positively unpleasant to the ur ate An- 
tonio, who would, perhaps, have given a pound of flesh, ay, and pt ips more, 
to have averted the crists ; but the creditor was no Shylock, and \..cats there 
were none, so there was but one alternative left, and on the 16 tf May, 
1816, he suddenly retired from the stage on which he had played «uch a con- 
spicuous part On this eventfu Thursday, he dined off a cold fow! and 4 bottle 
ot cl ret, which was sent him from Watiers, and i is said that «niv a few 


hours belore he took wing, he wrote the tuilowing laconic note to on: is ine 


times 
*: My dear Scrope,—Lend me two hundred pounds ; the banks are shut, and 

all my money is in the three percents. It shall be repaid to-morrow morning 

—Yours,G. 

“His frend, very probably thinking that he was hard up, unmediately sent 


him this equally laconic reply :-— 


* My dear George,—'Tis very unfortunate ; but all my money ts in the three 
per cents. — Yours, S. Davies” 

* He « scaped to Calais, where he contrived to establish himself in a small 
but elegant house, and to live in good style upon the bountiful remembrances 


of his former acquaimtances, and other resources hardly to be made out. His 
effects, in London, were sold by auction ; and * the competition for the knick- 
knuacks and articles oi verlu was Very great; amongst them was a very hand- 
some snuff-box, which, on being opened by the auctioneer belore it was put up, 
was found to contain a piece of paper with the following sentence,in Brummell's 
handwriting, upon it :—* This snuff-box was intended tor the Prince Regent, 
if he had conducted himself with more propriety towards me.’ The proceeds 
of the sale amounted to about eleven hundred pounds, and the sum was paid to 
the sheril of Middlesex ” 

We wil! conclude the first volume with a story, which is given to illustrate 
the virtue of cowardice, which Capt. Jesse has the candour to allow to Mr. 


| Brummell. 


‘* He was more particularly severe with those who manifested a disposition 


to intrude upon him without due introduction, or who vulgarlv affected to be 
somebody, when their conduct and manners plainly indicated that they had 


| never frequented that class of society to which they assumed to belong Those 


who called themselves colonels or captains, without having anv claim to the 
rank. were sure to be objects uf his displeasure ; retired tuft hunters, also, and 
self-impertant fat gentiemen, were always singled out as targets for his keen 
and droll remarks. Whenever he was asked whether he knew any character 
of this kind, or indeed others more agreeable, but not to hs mind, his usual 
reply was, ° Know him, mv good sir! to be sure | do. The fellow ts a rank 
mposter ; | recollect him pertectly when he was butler at Belvoir.” Or, * Don’t 
you remember Jones, who kept the snuff-shop in Bond-street! that’s the very 
man.’ In the following instance, however, he was called upon, in a very sum- 
mary manner, to contradict one of his mischievous witticisms. ‘The sufferer 
in this case was a military maa, who in the Peoinsular, or some other war, had 
had the misfortune to be severely wounded in the face—in fact. to lose the 
most prominent feature of it. ‘The sarcasm in question at length reached the 
ears of the injured party, and.in consequence the Beau wss one mormng dis- 
turbed at his breaktast by a loud knocking at the door; his permission to enter 
was scarcely given, when the grisly warrior, with indignation his eves, and 
* satisfaction’ in his (thoughts, stalked into the room and con!ronted him. * Pray, 
sir,’ said Brummell, rising from his fauteuil, ‘what happy cireumstance has 
induced you to favour me with such a very early visit!’ * Why the fact is, 
Mr. Brummell,” replied the veteran, in a tone of voice which at once told his 
aggressor that the circumstance was any but a ‘happy one,’ and that if his wit 
did not speedily get him out of the scrape, his valour must see him through it 
—‘the fact is, Mr. Brummell, I have heard that you have been kind enough to 
spread a report about the town, aifecting my position in society here, by stating 
that | am nota retired officer, and never held a commission; and that I am 
really nothing more nor less than a retired hatter.’ With admirable presence 
of mind the Beau listened to his accusation, which was certamly delivered in 
a manner savouring more of the camp than St. James's, and with much gravity 
thrown into his countenance, he immediately answered, * | am sorry, very sor- 
ry, that any one should conceive it possible that J could be guilty of such a 
breach of good manners. I can assure you that there is not a word of truth in 
the report’ ‘The captain, perfectly satisfied and delighted with the reception, 
now moved towards the door, when Brummell followed him to it, and as he was 
leaving the room, again affirmed that the report was false ; ‘ for,’ said he, * now 
I think of it, I never in my life dealt with a hatter without a nose.’ It is pro- 
bable that the officer was not much pleased with this unfeeling speech ; but he 
was so taken by surprise that he made no reply, and beat a retreat unmediately. 
The only notice that Brummell took of the affair was, to express lis as- 
= the next day that any one should have sent him a “ death’s 
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THE PLAGUE AT CONSTANTINOPLE. 
BY AN EYVE-WITNESS. | 


In 1837 I was resident in Galata, one of the faubourgs of Constantinople, 
sufficiently near the scenes of death caused by the ravages of the plague to be 
thoroughly acquainted with them, and yet to be separated from the Turkish 
part of the population of that immense city. |t is not material to the present 
sketch to dwell upon the subject of my previous life, or the causes which had 
induced me to visit the capital of the East at such a period of mortality : and 
will therefore only add, that circumstances of a peculiarly painful nature) 
obliged me to locate myself in Galata, where there were none to sympathize 
in my feelings, or any one with whom | could even exchange more than a word 
of conversation. | saw none but the widowed owner of the house in which 
had a chamber, her daughter Aleuka, and Petraki, her little son. 

While the epidemic raged, we four endeavoured to keep up a rigid quaran- 
tine. Each recommended to the other the strictest observance of our mutual 
igreement not to receive any thing from without doors, except the necessaries 
ot life ; and whenever we left the house, which was to be as seldom 4s pos- 
sible, not to come in contact with any one. Whenever I went out [ invariably wore 
an oil-eloth cloak, and by the aid of my cane prevented the dogs of the streets, 
which are there so numerous, from rubbing against me. If I visited any one, which 
! seldom did, [ always sat on a bench or chair to prevent conveying or receiving 
contagion ; and betore even entering the house, I always underwent the pre- 
paration of being smoked in a box, which durmg the prevalence of the plague 
\s placed near its entrance for that purpose. These boxes were some eight 
teet high by three square, the platiorm on wiuch the feet rested elevated about 
a toot above the earth, so as to admit under it a dish containing the ingredients 
of the prophylactic, and a hole in the door to let the face out durimg the smok- 
ing of the clothes and body. We procured our daily supply of provisions from 
a Bak-kal, a retail grocer, whose shop was directly under our front window ; 
an itinerant Ekmekjer, or bread-man, brought our bread to the door; our ve- 
getables were procured from a gardener close by, and our water we drew from 
a cistern under the house . in fine, our food was either smoked or saturated be- 
iore we touched it, and every possible precaution observed to cut our little fa- 
mily off from the dreadful scourge, * the pestilence which walketh in darkness 
and the destruction which wasteth at noon day."’ The mother and daughtg 
throughout the day spun silk, knitted woollen suits, or embroidered kercluefs 
ior head dresses, called in Romaic fahiolee, and even to alate hour of the night 
they frequently continued the same employment, until the plague prevented 
the sale of their handiwork, and their materials were all used up. All day ‘ong 
they would sit upon a sofa of their little apartment, facing the street, and while 
their hands toiled jor a subsistence, the widow's daughter hummed a plaintive 
air, or occasionally broke the silence by conversing with her mother. The son 
was yet too young to be of assistance to his desolate mother and sister, and ex 
cept when he said his letters to them, spent the day in idleness. As to my 
own employment, the dull perwd of time passed with them was a blank in my 
existence ; and yet, such is the influence of past penury and pain, that | now 
recall them with pleasure. 

The weather was generally very warm, and south-west breezes over the sea 
of Marmora prevailed. From our highest windows we could observe sluggish 
seamen lounging on the decks of their vessels in the port, afraid to |and amid 
the pestilence. Here and there a vessel strove against the current of the Bos- 
phorus to gain an anchorage ; or would slowly float down that stream into the 
open sea, on its way to healthier and happier Europe. The starving dogs at 
nightfall would howl dismally, bewailing the loss of the benevolent hauds from 
which they usually received their food , the gulls and cormorants floated lan- 
guidly over our dwelling, overpowered by the heat; and the dead silence, 
which in the afternoon aud evenings prevailed, made a most melancholy and 
affecting impression on my mund. 

The plague that summer, (I may lunit the period to three months,) carried 
off more than fifty thousand persons. [For some time the mortality amounted 
to a thousand per diem. ‘The number of corpses which passed the limited 
range of my window daily increased ; and after witnessing the spectacle for 
some tume, | always insensibly avoided the sight of the dead, and felt a cold 
shudder run over my frame whenever the voice of the priest accompanying the 
corpses struck my ear. So dreadful is the malady, so surely contagious, and 
so mortal, that so soon as attacked, the unfortunate being 1s deserted by rela- 
tives and friends, and when dead, two or foar porters beside a priest were ge- 
verally the only persons who attended the body to the grave. When 
the deceased is a Mussuliman, he is more frequently attended during his illness, 
and after death to his tomb, than if a Christian. With the former, the plague 
is a visitation of Providence, trom which 1t is both useless and a sin to escape, 
while with the latter not only is it deemed necessary to provide for one’s own 
life, but even to do so at the sacrifice of the dearest frend. Often I noticed a 
dead body tied on a plank which a single porter carried on his back , at other 
umes the object would be concealed within a bag, and then the grave was a, 
ditch common to all, into which the porter would shake off his load and return 
another. 
or none were the prayers that were said over the remains: he who but a short 
week before had been proud of his strength or condition, or she who in the 
same short time previous excelled in beauty and grace, there lay confounded in 
one neglected, unhonoured, and putrifying mass. The air became impregnated 
with the effluvia; the houses around the Turkish cemeteries, which are mostly 
in the heart of the city, where the dead are interred, but some three feet be- | 
neath the surface, were soon deserted, their owners dead. The ever-green 
cypress trees under whose umbrageous quiet the beautiful children once play-| 
ed, now moaned over their little graves ; and in fine, every one in the deserted 
city walked with measured steps, apprehensive of threatening death: awe and 
consternation filled the minds of all. 

The Sultan's own household was not free from the scourge. By some 
means it found access to his servants and carried off about fifty of them. ‘Their 


} mto my tomb while yet alive 


No priest or [mam there presided over the funeral scene ; few 


idea of the nature and extent of the mortality of the plague in 1837. While 
it raged, every feeling approaching to a similarity with what is known to de- 
note an attack, excites apprehension. A pimple, through the medium of the 
imagination, is transformed into a horrid tubo; a cold or a simple head-ache, 
however trifling, are attributed to the dreadful malady ; and even the firmest 
mind at such times quails under trifling appearances. 11) some cases the scene 
of agory closes in a few hours—even minutes ; they fall down and almost im- 
mediately expire. Others linger for twenty-four or forty eight hours, or se- 
veral days elapse before death puts an end to their sufferings) Some again 
bear it in their systems for several days, and attend to Ueir usual occupations : 
at length it appears, they fall ill and expire, or recover. ew account for 
their being attacked , they do net remember having touched any oue suspected 


| or exposed ; and again, the porters, whose duty it 1s to convey the attacked tc 


the hospitals and the corpses to their graves, escape. ‘lhe mother attends 
upon her dying child, sacrifices every apprehension to lier affection, and yet 
escapes, or the child brings it to its parent, who dies, whe the innocent cause 
survives. No cure has yet been found for it ; and Nature must be left to take 
her course. Extreme heat or cold have a favourable effect upon it; but the 
temperate clime of Constantinople, with the frequent dearth of water, the dust, 
and other impurities, tend greatly to its dissewination 

It was therefore during this painful period that [ resided in Galara; free, as 
I had hoped, from the contagion ; and yet it found its way into our little family, 
accompanied by all its horrors. . 

One morning in the latter part of the month of October, invited by the clear- 
nese of the air and a fresh breeze which had scarcely strength sufficient to 
rutile the water of the harbour, I left my humble apartment and ascended the 
steep hill of Pera. The view—from the small tuft of graves near the Galata 
tower, some of which were fresh; of the surroundiug villages and the great 
city itself, where, although devastation had been and still was being carned on 
with horror, there seemed to reign the most perfect tranquillity, resembling the 
calm bosom of the treacherous sea, quiet over the lifeless bodies of its victims 
and the wreck of the noble vessels which had furrowed its surtace—relieved 
the monotony of my existence. [| gazed longingly upon the many ships lying 
befere me at anchor in the stream, which could in a few days bear me far 
away from the scenes of death and desolation that surrounded me; orl ea- 
changed a word with any passing acquaintance who ventured from Pera to his 
counting-house in Galata. A longer walk gave rise to too many sad reflec- 
tions. Farther on was the Petst Champ des Morts, a smal! Turkish cemetery, 
here and there spotted with new-made graves, over which more than one aged 
female mourned the loss of her life's companion, or perhaps it would be one of 
fewer years, who wept the fatal destiny of her voung husband, brother, sister, 
or child. 

After spending the best part of the day in walking about, | returned to the 
house of my residence. As usual, | found the door fastened ; I knocke’, but 
no one answered me. Again | knocked, and calicd repeatedly before my voice 
was heard. At length a low moan, and then a screain, issued from within. 
Petraki, the widow’s son, opened the deur, and with a pale and frightened 
countenance tuld me his mother had suddenly been taken very il. There 
was no alternative. I entered her sitting-room, where in the company of the 
family | had spent many quiet hours, Now how changed! The mother lay 
upon the sofa, pale, and breathing with difficulty. Aleuka, the daughter, 
knelt by her side on the floor, though greatly agitated herself, and endeavour- 
ing to calm her mother’s apprehensions. Without once reflecting on the pos- 
sible consequences, [ sat down un a chair beside the sutferer, felt her pulse, 
and, as well as I could, made inquiries after her health. Her pulse was quick, 
her tongue white and thickly furred, and extreme Jassitude was shown by her 
dejected countenance. Uncertain as to the nature of her disease, and unable 
to offer any alleviation of her sufferings, [ retired to my apartment. There I 
did reflect on the danger which | had meurred, and the possibility of the wi- 
‘dow having caught the plague 

Every hour she became worse ; her sufferings were intensely painful; and 
to shorten the recital of the sad scene of that night, I will only add, that the 
horrid disease showed itself on her person belore midnight, and at break of 
day her spirit fled. Ot course my mind now prepared for death. I felt confi- 
dent that [ also should soon be a victim to the plague. Early inthe morning | 
called a pagsing priest and bad the widow's remains conveyed to their last 
abode—| knew not where. I had no place to fly to, every door would be 
closed against me ; and I retired to my apartment, feeling that I was stepping 
There I was not long kept in suspense, for 
soon the plague attaeked first Petraki then myself. When giddiness, the first 
symptom of the plague, seized me, and I could no longer stand, but fell de- 
spairingly on my bed, what were my feelings! but let me not recall them 
now; the mental agony which | suffered it is impossible to descmbe, and | 
shudder at the recollection. Aleuka attended upon me and her brother with 
all the tenderness and care and forgetfulness of self which ts so characteristic 
of the female character. I begged her to leave me to die alone, to place water 
by my side and depart, but she would not hear of it. 

The first night after his attack Petraki expired, and on the following morn- 
ing was borne away ; and | have an indistinct recollection of being visited on 
the evening of the same day by the priest and porters. ‘They endeavoured to 
prevail upon Aleuka to desert me, saying that in a few hours | would cease to 
exist. But she constantly refused, determined, she replied, to remain by my 
side until my sufferings were ended. 

For several days I was delirious. I remember I knew of nothing ; nothing 
but water passed my lips. Sores broke out over my body, and those on my 
groins and arm-pits were not closed for some montis. My neck, however, 
was free, and this no doubt saved my life. On the seventh day I regained my 
senses, and found myself in my apartment, the wasted figure of my guardian 
angel still watching over me. I remember, on perceiving 1: me @ favourable 


bodies were cast into the Bosphorus, and the Sultan fled to another palace. change, how her countenance was lit up with joy! Oh, Friendship! how 
The ministers of the Sublime Porte suffered severely in their families ; their seldom are you found with the sincerity which I theu bebeld in an humble and 
wives and slaves died off in numbers ; and even the minister of foreign affairs, uneducated gul! Just when I thought all my prospects in lite were blighted ; 
is said to have taken it and narrowly escaped. Few survived when once at- when | had keenly felt the unkindness of mankind, and despaired of ever 
tacked, and the chances of recovery were scarcely worth calculatiug. And again finding any thing in this world worth living tor, when 1 had already 
yet among the Mussulimans little or no precaution was taken ; for although by bidden 1 farewell, and the other world was full 1a view, | found what alone 
4 government order all the —= offices were provided with fumigatory can make life delightful even in poverty and uusfortune—ineudship and love. 
boxes, they were seldom used. The Mussulman Sheiks declared that the, Soon the violence of the disease abated, and | was saved. 

contagion came from Heaven, and could only be averted by Almighty powor. I must hastily pass over my long and painful convalescence. A month 


aye 
2 


are 


Yet it was a well-known fact that cleanliness of habits went far toward pre- elapsed before | could venture to go beyond doors. Aleuka attended upon 
serving against the disease; and frequent change of apparel, with ordinary me, and through her economy my purse yet held out. The plague had greatly 
precautions, sufficed to preserve many who otherwise would doubtless have) subsided , the month of December set in with uncommon severity of cold, 
taken it. 

But I think the reader will be able, from the preceding sketch, to form some) hard and burning bed 


and checked its progress. Oh! the exquisite delight with which [ left my 
and close apartment, the scenes of all my sufferings, fox 


i 
| 
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the first time! With a prayer of thankfulness on my lips, I crussed the thresh-. ble charm of the diction. | can safely affirm that M. de Voltaire spoke with 


Py of the humple dwelling, and once more slowly mounted the steep hill of 
era. 

It was a bright, sunny, clear morning ; the fresh, cool breeze froin the Black 
Sea blew over me, infusing new strength and life into my shattered frame. 
The streets were again re-peopled, and business renewed. No one recognized 
me in my pale, haggard, and swollen countenance; and when I presented 
myself at the door of a countryman in Pera, he drew back with an exclamation 
of surprise, as if he had beheld a spirit. 

My short story is told. I have comprised in a few words the tale of many 
long days of agony and suffering, both mental and corporeal. I first regained 
my strength and vigour; the hollow furrows of my forehead and cheeks soon’ 

ave way to the effects of a generous diet; and [ once more stood forth in 
ealth and full powers. 

But you will ask, “ And where is she who watched over you during your 
moments of suffering '—whom you called your guardian angel, and of whose 
friendship and love you spoke in such feeling terms!’’ 1 reply, that she sits 
even now at my side ; her handsome and intelligent countenance reading in 
my face the varied emotions to which the tracing of these lines give rise. 
Devoted Aleuka is my loving and much loved wife. The Knickerbocker. 


- 
THE LATE PRINCE TALLEYRAND. 
(Continued.) 

Many were the comments upon the adventure just related, and many the 
discussions upon the possible contents of the phial, which 1t would be absurd, 
to suppose consisted of nought but pure water. Some defended Cagliostro,' 
others were loud against him, when the dear Duchess de V , fearing that 
the time might be lost in dissertations on mesmerism, suddenly exclaimed, 
* Dear prince, you who have seen so many great men in your time, did you ever 
see Voltaire !” 

* Yes, indeed, fair lady, I did once behold M. de Voltaire,” (the prince al- 
ways called him so to the last day of his life,) ** and my interview with him ts 
connected in my mind with a curious fact. The narrative of my adventure 
may perhaps amuse vou. It was in 1778, the year before bis death, that I had 
the singular good fortune to obtain an audience of the great philosopher. He 
lived at the corner of the Rue de Beaune and the quat which has since been 
called after his name. He had intimated to my friend, Champtort, his great 
desire to become acquainted with me, and J, who all my life had been torment- 
ed with the wish to behold this greatest genius of the age, the master spirit of 
his own time, the guide of that which was to follow, did not need a second bid- 
din 
The philosopher received us withgreat urbanity. He had been prepared 
for our visit in morning, for he still loved dearly all kinds of form and ceremo- 
ny, and, to the very last day of his life set a higher price upon his ttle of M 
de Voltaire (which, by the by, was usurped) than on the popular and honour- 
able abbreviation of ** Voltaire,’ tout court, by which he was designated lung 
before his death. M. de Voltaire was seated on the edge of his bed, attired in 
one of those short loose dressing-gowns much worn at the time, and which dis- 
played his spindle legs and shrunken feet in all their unveiled ugliness Ne- 
ver have | beheld a form so withered, so dimimished ; every vein in his whole 
frame was visible and defined, like those in an anatomical study. The later 
portraits of M. de Voltaire give a very just idea of his appearance, but they 
renerally fail in expressing the singular look of the eyes—an expression which 
| prehan have seen in any one else since that time—an anxious, unquiet, rest- 
less look—a hungry, thirsty, keenly-searching glance (hunger and thirst of 
praise), and searching with avidity for admiration, which, such was the Voltai- 
rian fever of the time, he never failed to obtain, and yet, as * /’ appetit veent en 
mangeant,’ which never wholly satistied his craving. 

* The room wherein the great man received his visitors was entirely dark- 
ened (such was his whi) save where one single shutter, folded back, allowed, 
the light to stream in through a long, narrow aperture, unmediately opposite 
to which he himself was placed, so that he became thus the sole object clearly 
visible in the apartment. And here he sat to receive visitors, although the sun 
shining at the moment, the light was co strong that it musi almost have blinded 
him. His mece, Madame Denis, * delle et bonne,’ was seated at the foot of the 
bed near the chimney, attired in a dimity camisole, rather soiled, and her barr, 
escaping in disorder from the little cap placed on the top of her bead, was tied 
in a fantastical Fonéange with a taded blue mbbon. She was no longer young,’ 
poor belie e¢ bonne, and her sedentary life had induced a degree of corpulency 
which made her look older still. She had certaiuly forfeited all pretensions to 
her first title, and there was much in her face that toa physiwgnomist would 
have given a flat contrad ction to the second. She had evidently been engag- 
ed in writing from M. de Voltaire’s dictation, for she had risen from the bureau 
and turned to the fire, where there was placed some cooking utensil with which 
she soon became occupied. 

** But I soon had forgotten the very existence of Madame Denis in the inter- 
est of the conversation with M. de Voltaire himself. He spoke quickly and 
nervously, with a play of feature I have never seen in any man but him. His 
eye kindled with a vivid fire almust dazzling, as it danced in a ray of sunlight 
from the window, and moved about from one to the otber of his listeners, rapid 
and quivering like the summer lightning. He had just been receiving that very 
morning 4 deputation from the Theatre Francais, begging permission to coim-) 
mence the performance of ‘ Zaire’ that evening witha complimentary address 
to himself, which permission of course the poet had granted with an enviable, 
self-satisfaction, merely requesting that the verses should be submitted to his 
own inspection, and subjected to his own correctious and improvements, if any, 
such were needed. He was in high good humour at this mark of honour and_ 
distinction, for, as I have said before, flattery had become of more importance 
to his existence than the very food and nourishment of each day. 

* When the great man had conversed for some little time with my friend, 
with whom he had been inumate for many years, he turned to me, and, after 
courteously expressing the pleasure which my visit gave him, he added, * I had 
desired to see you, M. de Perigord, to communicate to you a fact concerning 
your family which happened some years ago, and may be of importance to you 


even more ease and grace than distinguish his writings. I think he would have 


made a splendid orator. His words seemed to fy from his lips, so rapid, yet 
so neat, so distinct and clear was every expression. His meaning was so clear- 
ly defined that you never had an instant’s doubt or hesitation whether you were 
quite sure that you fully understood him. The Janguage of Champfort, boid 
and vigorous as it was—-full of fire and passion—seemed to lack energy and 
Spirit ashe answered M. de Voltaire. ‘The fire of the one was like the red 
beacon steady and s'rong, lurid and fierce ; the other was the treacherous spark 
which, flying upwards in seemingly harmless sport, yet driven this way or that 
by the most trifling breeze, may spread ruin and devastation wherever it may 
chance to fall. 

** We remained for more than an hour with the great philosopher. Belle et 
bonne had completed the cooking of her chocolate, and M. de Voltaire had tak- 
en it without the slightest ceremony in our presence. Letters had arrived, to 
some few of which he had dictated short replies through the medium of fis 
mece. I had listened in rapture to the story which I had come to hear ; Champ- 
fort had already been twice confuted in argument, and M. de Voltaire obliged 
once to yield ere we arose to depart, and even then [| think we were hurived 


| away by Madame Denis, who reminded her uncle, with a look full of meaning 
| at us, that it was just the hour for his siesta ; which clear, unmistakable hint, 


of course we acopted, and left him to enjoy his repose unmolested. I looked 
at him long and earnestly as he shook me cordially by the hand. and bade me 
a most paternal farwell. Every line of that remarkable countenance 1s engrav- 
enon my memory. I see it now before me—the small. fiery eyes staring trom 
the shrunken sockets, not unlike those of a cameleon ; the dried and withered 
cheek traversed in every direction by deep cut lines ; the compressed lips and 
puckered mouth, round which played a perpetual sarcastic smile, giving him al- 
together the air of a merry fiend. Every feature of that face is as present to 
my memory now as it was at that moment while [ was gazing into it, Impress- 
ed with a kind of sorrowful conviction that [ should behold it no more 

“ The event proved that f was right in my presentiment, M. de Voltaire, 
soon after that, denied himself entirely to strangers, and none but his mtimat: 
friends were admitted. These, however, were sufficiently numerous to form a 
little court around him, and do him all the honour which he so much loved, and 
amid which he died, surrounded by flatterers and sycophants unti! the latest 
of his life.” 

** Now, if it 1s not an indiscretion, do tell us the story that he tola you, 
prince,”’ exclaimed the Princessde C , as Prince Talleyrand concluded his 
recital ; ** do tell us the tale that Voltaire could think worthy a place in his 
memory : it must be a curious one. Try and recount it im the same mian- 
ner that he used when telling it to you. | am sure you would imitate tt admura- 
bly. 

The prince smiled (he never laughed), as he replied, ** Now have I to make 
a strange confession, for which | know you wil! never pardon me, and which 

would willingly have been spared. Indeed had it rot happened to myself | 
could scarcely have credited it. On leaving Voltaire, hampfort and my- 
self tiad separated, he had taken the direction of the Tuileries, and | had saun- 
tered along to the Palais Royal, thinking all the while of the great man to 
whose presence I had just been admitted, and retracing in memory every word, 
every gesture, he had used during the Interview. In the garden | was accost- 
ed by the young Duc d’Aiguillon, who had just arrived from Versailles, and 
who began in his usual rattling manner telling me a long story about the ball 
which had taken place the evening before in the orangerte, of which story, 
mark vou, | remember every word. tt was about the Duchesse de Levis, a 
sort of court butt just at that time, and the changing of her shoulder-knot by 
some wag, which plaisanterie had caused the most laughable mistakes dunng 
the whole ball. 

* When If had got rid of this wild talker, [ adjourned to the hotel of the 
Marquise de J , Where there was grande reception, followed by grande jeu 
and souper. There I remained until a late hour of the night, alternately win- 
ning and losing at the faro table considerable sums, unti! Lrose winner of a 
hundred and twenty Jouis d’ors from Maurice Duvernay, of which he paid me 
seventy down, but having lost immensely, wrote an order for the rest on the 
back of one of the Queens of Diamonds 

* T tell you all this to show you that I can, to this very hour, account for 
every minute of that day, one of the most memorable of my whole life, from 
the moment of my leaving M. de Voltaire ; and when I returned home, late as 
was the hour, before retiring to rest | sat down to begina letterto my uncle 
the Cardinal de Perigord, in order to recount to him the adventure of the morn- 
ing. and above all, to tell himthe anecdote concerning our family, which M. de 
Voltaire had recounted, and which | knew my uncle would take a most pecu- 
liar delight in, both from the source whence it came, and the personal interes! 
inspired by the subject. Judge, then, of the mortification Lexperienced u; 


| tinding that, in spite of all my endeavours to collect my wandering ideas to the 


one point in question, I could not recollect the story which M. de Voltaire had 
been at so much pains to tell me—to which I had listened with so much atten- 
tion and with such extraordmary relish ; I could not even write in my letier the 
immediate object of the story—nerther detail, nor hero, nor pomt (which last | 
remembered had diverted me beyond measure), would preseut itself to my re- 
membrance ; and after much vexation of spirit, | was fain to leave my letter 
unfinished, until [had met with Champfort, whose memory I doubted not would 
be fully able to supply the deficiency of mine. 

| “ I was determined to lose no time in assuring myself of this, and called 
upon the poet the verynext day. What think you was his answer to my ur- 
gent entreaties that he would assist me ? 

** « Parbleu, mon cher, | was tou much occupied in thinking what I should say 
to M. de Voltaire to notice what he was sayingto me. [| heard not a word vl 
/huw story, but you must own that I completely succeeded in proving the talse 
|quantity in the second canto of the Henriade.’ 
| He had not even heard the story ! so there was no hope in that quarter, 
‘and I was obliged to content myself with the trust that at sume future day | 
imight be fortunate enough again to meet M. de Voltaire, and induce him to tell 
ithe tale once more. As I have already said, however, | never had the good 


hereafter. As you arethe youngest of your fainily, you may one day like to! fortune to see him after this. 


be its chronicler.’ 


| ‘Often and often in the long years that have passed since then, have | en- 


“* He then commenced the relation of some interesting particulars regard- deavoured to catch the purport of histale, but in vain. The whole scene ol 


ing the Talleyrands and Perigords, intermixing, with a precision of memory 
quite marvellous, the different branches and connexions either by birth or mar- 
nage. All these, of course, were familiar to me, but as it was not natural that 


that interview rises at command—the welcome, the farewell, and the various 
jarguments of the two beaux-esprits—but that narrative which I would often 
\give much to remember, is goue forever! ‘The pre-occupation of the scene, 


a warrator like M. de Voltaire should ever tell a story without a point, all this! |che wonder, tne delight inspired by the philosopher's conversation, have le!t 4 


preamble ended in a tale of interest and wonder which completely rivetted my| 


whole attention, and kept me in a thrill of delight, not so much by the story 
itself, which, however, was full of most ul interest, as by the isresisti- 


jDlank, which neither time nor reflection have ever been able to fill up; and 
even now I cannot remember the incident without feeling the same kind of em- 
|barrassment I experienced on that occasion, and often surprise myself whe», 
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jailing into reverie, chasing the phantoms of that hour through my puzzled 
brain, and endeavouring, in spite of experience, to arrest the fagitive impression 
made by the story at the time, but without success.” 

The prince now paused, and leant back in hischair fora moment with bis 
eyes closed, evidently lost m thought. It was well that no one spoke, or we 
might have been deprived of the tale which followed, and in which, at the age 
I was then, I took more interest and remembered with more pleasure than any! 
which preceded it. 

* How mysterious a thing ts memory,” said he, as he bent forward once more 
ind smiled upon his listeners. “ The name of Champfort has brought to my 
mind the story, long forgotten, of his fellow-prisoner, a young officer formerly 
in the mousquetaires. His name we ail know, for he is amongst us still, and, 
in short, he has promised that he will visit us before the autumn is over, here, 
at Valencay. He was, without exception, the handsomest youth I have ever 
seen ; and lis manners and address being remarkable for a grace peculiarly his 
own, and his reputation for high courage and chivalrous bearing having been 
fully established by oue or two affaires brillantes in which he had been engag- 
ed, it may naturally be supposed that his succes of every kind left him nothing 
to desire. But he sought no conquest. even where the enemy held out offers 
of surrender ; he seemed callous and indifferent to all the advances, the allure- 
ments, of which he was the obyect, until such was the state of morals at that 
ume, the ladies of the great world in which he moved, began to act as spies 
ipon each other, being fully convinced of the impossibility of his having re- 
mained so long insensible to the arts and blandishments by which he was sur- 
rounded 

* For a long time his secret remained impenetrable ; his part was so well) 
icted, bis measures so well taken, that the scandal-mongers were in despair, 
aud the charitable souls, of whom there are always a few, were beginning to 

ype, when the mystery was divulged in a most extraordinary manner, and 
iormed the town talk for many a day , and asthe story has been told with di- 
vers variations, aud has got abroad under different versions, I will tell you the 

ght one, whichd had from the Marquis de J.’s own lips 

In those days were fermiers gcnerauz, and the said fermiers generaur were 
almost always amongst the oldest, ugliest, richest, and most disagreeable men 

sat the kingdom could produce. One of these, who united in himself all these 
superlatives, had just deceived all the cherished hopes of the ladies of the court 

y marrying a young girl from his own province, of noble birth, although of 
siender fortune, who was deseribed as bemg of little beauty, and glad to acquire 

marrage wealth and slation, even at the sacrifice of those other qualities 

i husband, which are generally sought for by young ladies 

“ A year had elapsed since the return of M. de B. from Besancon, where the 
wmarnage had taken place No one had seen his bride ; she remained entire- 

at Lis country Lhouse—a delicious litle * Folie,’ so it was said, at Auteuil, 
close to the Bois de Boulogne. The lady had not been presented at court, aud 
M. de B. had never requested any of his frends to visit her, so that she was 
it first supposed to be unbecile or ugly, and was then forgotten. But the de- 
vils hoot, which certamly is busy with all men’s concerns, trotted one day 
urough the muddled brain of the old Dowager de Marville, and suggested to 
ler that it would ve 4 mighty pleasant thing to have a /feu d'artifice in the Bois 
de Boulogne, on some dark night whenthere would be no moon, and that ut 
would be quite a tunuy sight to behold all the skirts of the wood festooned with} 
coloured lamps, aud adorned with tlambeaux , and then she began to torment, 
M. de B. to throw open his * Folie’ to the elite, and give a fete there to his 
tnends without delay Ile was a good natured man, but nevertheless, he took 
a great deal of persuadiog before he would consent to have his privacy thus, 
broken in upou. Tle offered the ladies of his acquaintance a ball at his own 
hotel in Paris, with interludes of opera dancers. But no, the fete at the ‘ Folie’ 
—notiimy else would do, and the poor man was obliged at last to promise the 
much-desired entertaiument. His excuses had ail been derived from his wife 
—her ignorance of the world—her imnocence and utter sunplicity had all been, 
put forward as motives for refusing, but no excuse could be taken. Give the), 
jete he must, and the ladies on their part promised to treat the rustic} 

ride with indulgence, and not to crush her by too great an assumption of supe 

* The day of the fete arrived. The most brilliant anticipations had been 
lormed of Lhe enlertainmeut to be given in such a sweet place by so rich 4 map 
ind they were most certainly not disappomted. Every arrangement was 0) 
the best, and the whole place illuminated like a dream of fairy land, which, 
ist circumstance did not vex the ladies so much as one would have wagimed,| 
jor it helped to prove that the opinions which had been formed of the bride of; 
M. de B., were correct in all pomts. She was very young, very tumid, and very) 
reserved aud gauche, like a little penssonnaue de couvent as she was , aud what 
was worse, like all prowncial:s, who think nothing more beautiful than what, 
is to be found in their own province, she never once expressed the slightest ad-| 
Mifation of astonishment al any thug she saw—nay, she preserved the same) 
cold, unmoved air even when her husbaud presented to her, in due form, ‘he 
vanquisher of all hearts—the renowned Marquis de J. Some of the ladies said | 
she Was preity , some said not ; some that she might become dangerous in time.| 
from her paleness and the languishing expression of her eyes. Others again]! 
laughed at this opimon, ang felt sure there would never be any thing to dread} 
irom ber. ‘These last expressed surprise that she had even made the conquest || 
of her stupid old hosband 

“ Weill, the company leit the * Fohe,’ enchanted with their enter:amment, || 
and dispersed at daybreak to their respective hotels, without so much as be-| 
stowing a thought either on Madame de B. or her husband. The next | 
however, loud was the wailing among the ladies, for the Marquis de J—— was|| 
missing from all his accustomed haunts, where he had been used daily to charm| 
the eyes and captivate the hearts of lus fair admurers. Kind and anxious mes- || 
sages were despatched to his quarters, and the answer given was, that the mar 
quis was slightly mdisposed, but would appear again ina day or two. The} 
next rumour afloat was, that old B., the fermier-general, had sent back his wile|| 
to the convent froin which he had taken her the year before to marry her ; but} 
no one felt astonishment at this-—so cold, so awkward, so shy—not even polite 
to the Marquis de J ! Of course, poor old B. must fee! assured he never 
could get ou in the world with such a wife as that. 

The marquis appeared again in a few days alter the fete, but much altered 
in 4ppearance, with haggard melancholy look, and sad, deyected spirits. His 
arm was in a sling, too, which gave rise to more tender questioning, which he 
sought to parry as well as he was able, by saying that he had met with an ac- 
cident at M. de B ‘s Folie. 

* The history of the case was this. (Oh, jeune France, know you what even 
the meaning of the word * love’ is!) After the company had departed M. 


ing walk amid the groves, where stil! hung suspended the variegated lampions 
extinguished, and drowning with their vile odour the scent of the flowers. 
There was no moon, but the night was wearing away, and the dawn was just 
beginning to change the pitchy darkness to a pale tint of grey, when M. de 
B thought of retiring towards the house. Justas he was inthe act of 
mounting the steps which led to the long glass windows of his own room, his 
attention was attracted by the sound of iootsteps on the gravel- waik beneath 

He was by no means acoward, M. de B——, and his first thought was of his 

wife, and of the alarm which a hue and ery raised atsuch an hour might oc- 
casion her ; so after calling * (juz rrre,” and recewing no avswer, he slid geut- 
ly down over the balustrade of the perron into the flower-garden below ; feel- 
ing quite sure of the capture of the thief, as the little plot of ground belonging 
to his wife's apartment had no communication vith the park, save by a door of 
which she herself kept the key. He ran lightly over the grass and along the 
gravel-walk ; he could hear retreating footsteps ; as he advanced he was sure 
of this, but the bushes overhung with such luxariance the narrow pathway, that 
he could not discern the form he was pursuing. At length he reached the bot 

tom of the path—he distinctly heard the swinging of the gate as it was open- 
ed cautiously—he made one frantic bound across the flower-bed which skirted 
the path—the door mus? have been opened by some one, for it banged-to just 
as he approached—he heard a faint cry on the outer side, and then al! was si- 
lent asthe grave. M. de B—— could proceed uo farther for the key was not 
in the lock and the door was closed, but he immediately sought the apartment 
of his wile, full of alarm concerning her, and dreading lest some thief, lured 
by the display of jewels which she had worn on the evening previous, might 
have endeavoured to force an entry through the il-secured glass-windows of 
the chamber which looked into the garden. ‘To his utter astonishment, after 
baving with difficul'y regained his own room, and from thenee by the imner 
passages of the house arrived at the chamber of tis witc, he found her up and 
dressed, still decked with the same jewels whic she had worn at the fete. She 
evinced great alarm and trepidation at first, on hearing his recinal, bat after a 


| moment's reflection declared her belief that M. de B—— must have been un- 


der the influence of a dream, as she bad herself been standing at the window 
taking the air, and had heard no sound, nor beheld any shadow pass. He beg- 
ged the key of the gate . sie had misiaid it she said, and the gate bemg so 
seldom used, she had not cared to search fort. SoM. de B—- was fain to 
content hunseif with this assurance until davbreak, when he was determmed to 
renew his search more minutely. ‘The garden wastorn and trampled towards 
the direction of the gate, but that might be by his own footsteps for he had bur- 


''med im his pursuit atter the flying thief. ‘The gate was closed and locked, and 


yet there was still some mystery m the adventure, foron the outer side which 
opened into the park the ground was stained by drops of blood, which could 
be traced to some little distance, and then ceased altogether Here was more 
mystery still, for the gardener on searching amid the bushes found the key ot 
the gate which had so long been missing. M. de B—— instantly apphed it to 
the lock, and the door yielded slowly and wit! difficulty to his endeavours to 
push it forward, and when at length it opened, and the obstacie was examined, 
it was found to be caused by a Auman finger crushed and jammed agamst the 
doorpost, which upon a4 close inspection appeared to have been cut off close to 
the root by some rude and hurried operation 

“ Alas! Madame de B——., who had remained calin and passive during the 
whole of this adventure, could not support this last disclosure, but was seized 
with violent hysterics upon he informed of the discovery which had taken 
place, and in the midst of her tears and convulsions, the name of the Marquis 


de J—— was for ever on her lips. Of course the adventure could no longer 


be kept secret ; the comcimence of the wound, the utterance of the name of M. 
de J——., determined at once the nature of the occurrence. He himself de- 
scribed to me the terror of his flight through the flower-garden, the agony of 


fear wih which he horned forth lest she should be discovered. Itwas M. d 
B——., who in pushing against the door had jammed his finger in the lock, but 
he cared not for the pai so long as she was safe and secure trom all suspicion, 
and disdaiming to call tor help, he had himself drawn forth the little pocket- 
knife which he always carned, and cut off the finger by which he was detained 

He had never once thought of the danger or distigurement ; he did it, not com- 
plaining but rejorcmg, to think that she was unsuspected at least, and her repu- 
tation secure. Hs only regret was at having lost the key of the gate, which 
ae had dropped among the buses, when he had st Ipped to bandage with his 
pocket-handkerchei the bleeding wound. Had she not betrayed herself in her 
grief for him their secret might yet have been kept M. de J—— left Parts 
soon after, and travelled tor some years, and Madame de B—— was despatch- 
ed back avain to the convent at Besancon, from which she had not been ab- 
sent more than atwelvemonth mall. [tis said that M. de J—— remained 
tor ever faithtul to hus first love It ts certam that when he returned amongst 
18, handsome, brillant as betore, although less gay, he never sought to imspire 
affection in any of the fair ladies who were at so much pains to please him. 
He steadily refused oilers of marriage which were made lum, although sou 

of the most splendid partis, both maids and widows were amongst the number, 
From the first moment of his beholding Madame de B——, wuich was on her 
arrival with her husband, while changing horses at the last relay towards Paris 

at the post- house, where he happened to be haltuug with his troop—he had 

owned himself her slave ; he vowed to me for vears alterwards, that no other 
woman should ever boast of having wou a thought trom him, and that no other 
female hand should ever tee! the pressure of his own. His heart was with her 
who was suiferimg loneliness and captivity tor lus sake, and he regarded as sa- 
srilege the idea of a possibility that he could break his vow of Hdewity to her, 
At the revolution he was inprisoned, but released faudée de prewers, and mean- 
while the convents having been broken up and dispersed, his first step Was lo 
secure a safe retreat for Madame de B—— Pogether they tled to Holland, 
where they remained for sume years, and returned when the slorm was over, 
as man and wife. They lived together in happmess, and we all can bear witness 
to the grace and distinction which she shed around tie circle she frequented, 
and to the respect with Which she inspired ai) who approached her, as well as 
.o the regret which was universally felt when sie was withdrawn trom us tor 
ever. Such is the true story of the Marquis ve J——: now tell me, Jeune 
France, will ye dare to condeinn the ancien regime, Or say that you even un- 
derstand the depth of devotion and of love trom whieh could spring such iaith 
as this 

The prince arose as he concluded his story, and the grating of carnage-wheels 
on the gravel-walk without the windows, ausounced the four for the promenade. 
[ took my seat in one of the landaus by the side of C., who had promised to 
show me the lions of the place, but it was some time before | could command 
my attention to the beauties of the scene, for the story of the prince had brought 
back the memory of my last sorrce in Paris, where 1 had beheld a withered oid 


and Madame de B—— had retired to their re tive apartments, but M. de 
|Jman playing with avidity at and semesabered to bave buen stasied 


B—— being unable io sleep, had desconded unto the gasden, to take a refresh- 
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and disgusted when he took up his cards in a three-fingered grasp. And now 
I remembered, too, that his partner had addressed him by the name of De 


TRAVELS IN SCOTLAND. 

Travels in Scotland.—{ Reisen, gc.) By J. G. Kohl. Williams & Nor- 

gate. 

The style of Mr. Kohl's writing is the best explanation of the rapidity with 
which he composes and publishes. Open eyes, and an open, kindly heart, are} 
the qualifications which he takes with him wherever he goes, and in consequence 
his writings are always instructive and pleasing, and his observations well wor- 
thy of attention. His Travels in Scotland are certainly not the least interesting 
volumes which he has published. He seems to have seen everything, from the 
palace to the hut. 

Mr. Kohl visited Glasgow, first of all the Scotch cities, and was much struck 
with the wealth of the leading manufacturers, so far surpassing anything known 
on the continent. He did not see the terior of Glasgow cathedral on lis way, 
as it was under repair, but makes up for this deticiency by a meditation on ca- 
thedrals and architecture in general :— 

Near the hill of the Necropolis is situated the cathedral of Glasgow, the old- 
est and most interesting building in the city. It is said to contain the finest 
erypt of Great Britain. This, unfortunately, | was unable to see, as it was un- 
der repair, and | was consequently denied admission. ‘This is another of the 
hundreds and hundreds of Gothic churches which, in the year 1842, were un- 
dergoing restoration and repair throughout Europe. Inu ten years time, proba- 
bly, Gothic Europe will stand among us again as it existed in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries. Everywhere in the whole of Scotland, as in England, 
Belgium, Germany, France, and other countries, | found this spirit of Gothie re- 
storation, and Greek imitation, [ must add, astir. For in Glasgow, as in other 
British towns, one is astonished by the number of buildings erected in Greek 
taste, and provided with an incredible stock of Cormthian, lonic, and Doric 
columns. The Hunterian Museum, the Exchange, the Town Hall, are ail in 
the Greek style. The Exchange astonished me most, with its extraordinary 
abundance of columns. In this point of view it is more Cireek thantthe Greek 
buildings themselves. This imitation of Greek buildings is a phenomenon to 
be found throughout all Europe, from the Exchange m Petersburgh, the Mu-) 
seum in Berlin, the Glyptothek in Munich, to the Magdalene Church and the 
Bourse in Paris, and the Exchanges in England and Scotland. {It is really re- 
markable how active we are in these Ciothic and Hellenic torms, and how natur- 
rally we turn to the one or the other, whenever anything on a great scale is to 
be built. Some hundred years hence it will be remarked, that the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries were not able to strike out a style of architecture for 
themselves. Is it then quite impossible to escape trom the Greek columns, the 
Byzantine cupolas, and tne Gothic towers and arches! And are architects to 
be condemned for ever to ape this classical antiquity’ Are no different forms 
and shapes to spring out of the ground and brainot man! If we cannot con- 
ceive any such new form, that is no sign that such a conception can never star! 
into life. The Greeks in their time could have bad no idea of a Gothic tower 
and the beauty of a Gothic cathedral. It is, indeed, singular, that we find none 
of our architects gifted with sudicient imagination,that we could give him acom-, 
mission to execute a building im au entirely new, but no less beautiful and clas- 
sical a style. 

Mr. Kohl met with plenty of his friends, the Irish beggars, in Glasgow. Here 
is a Saturday scene :— 

The number of Irish in this city amounts to not less than 30,000. [ met 
with the greatest part of this Irish population in the streets in the evening as 
I went home,by way of the High Street,the Cross,the Salt Market,and the Lron 
gate. It was a Saturday, on which day the whole of the poor population iw) 
most Irish and British towns is to be found out of doors. In tie streets in the) 
neighbourhood of the Cross the crowd was especially great. Here the people 
stood together in close groups, and went up and down in crowds. Most ol 
the works at Gi w were but in half empioy at the time of my visit, and it 
was reckoned that in Paisley and Glasgow together,there were 12,000 men with- 
out work or food. The sight of these large masses of people, among whom 
whole families of beggars were moving up aud down, singing their misiortunes,, 
and where at the coruer of every street stood people begging for bread, made 
a very melancholy impression upon me. The most miserable figures were, 
several young, powertul, well-dressed persons, who stood as stiff and dumb as 
wax dolls, in the gutter near the pavement—the usual position of English bey-, 
gars—hoiding their Lats silently before them. 

Mr. Kohl now tavours us with a theory on a subject which has not, we sus- 
pect, much engaged tue attention of Enuglishmen—for ourselves, we are not 
eatisfied of the fact :-— 

The finest private houses in Glasgow are to be found in the western part of 
the town, in the west-end, to which those who have acquired wealth, the 
** money people,” retire. Jt is the same here as in London. In Edinburgh, 
too, and in most otver British towns, there is an especial west-cnd, not called 
so merely in wnitation of the London name, but being really the western ex- 
tremity of the town — | should like to know what the reason of this is. Per-. 
hape it is connected with the smoke and the prevailing winds. Since most of 
the winds, in England, blow from the west, the west-ends of English towns) 
must be the most cheerful and free from smoke ; and, perhaps, on this 
— they are especially picked out tor the dwelling places of the fashionable, 
world. 

In his journey from Glasgow to Edinburgh our traveller saw little, but made) 
up for his loss by reflections :— | 

Here in this smail midland flat of Scotland, scarcely sixty German square, 
miles, is inclosed the whole history of the country. Here, close to each other 
are to be found all tie most famous places in the land, the old royal residences, 
of Perth, String, and Edinburgh ; here, too, moreover, are to be found, at) 
short distances, the must important and largest towns of the kingdom, Gilas- 
gow, Edinburgh, Paisley, Dundee ; here, equally near to each other, are to be’ 
seen all the famous fields of battle, Stirling, Falkirk, Bannockburn, &c., on. 
which Scotland’s faie was so often decided Here, in this narrow space, was) 
developed everything which was important and decisive for Scotland. Here! 
was formed the Anglo-Saxon language of Scotland, which overpowered the, 
Celtic of the Highlands.” twee reformation first gained a firm footing, and, 
the Highlands, and the rest of the country, were compelled to follow. "Hieoad 
after the Union, were first introduced the wonderful creations of British manu- 
facturing industry. And here, inthis space between sea and sea, are the best, 
communications by water, road, and rail ; first and foremost, the Forth and| 
Clyde Canal, then an old broad military road between Glasgow and Edinburgh, 
and, lastly between the two, and daily superseding both, the large new railroad 


which goes direct from Edinburgh to Glasgow, and whick connects thei by dil 
ferent branches with various other parts of the country. 

Mr. Kobi devotes a considerable portion of his volume to the deserption o} 
Edinburgh and its neighbourhood, from which we shall draw together a tew 
passages — 


Edinburgh is especially beautiful of an evening, and I believe there is no 


town in Europe which is equally adorned by the lighting of the lamps in thie 
streets, and the candles in the rooms, especially the old town, whose houses, 
piled one over the other, are to be seen opposite from the whole of the magni 
cent Princes Street, which runs along the edge of the waterless, but flower 


and tree-decked valley, like a quay by ariver. This old town gleams, even on 
ordinary week-days, with, unnumbered lights, like a starry sky, and like other 
towns on high holidays. This rich display of light, however, is the effect of 
poverty, for all these vast lofty buildings are filled with poor people, up to tly 
very roof. Every roof is inhabited by a family, and as these people are oc: 
pied ull late in the evening, there is to be seen a candle flickering out of every 
window, whilst in the bouses of the rich, whole suites of rooms frequently lie 
in darkness. ‘ You must go yourself into the narrow streets of this old town, 
and see in what misery and filth the poor people live there,” said a Germen 
countryman to me in Edinburgh ; “for, if you do not do so, you will probably 
return, like so many other straugers, to Germany, and praise (he maguificenc: 
of these English cities, the hospitality of their inhabitants, the splendid din 
ners, and | know not what besides, and forget the poor entirely, as the Lngiish 
themselves do. | tell you that if you will creep about in yonder houses with 
me, you will see unheard of things, such as you never saw; for there exis! 
there such scenes of filth and misery, as do not, and could not exist in a well 
ordered state."’ In fact, had I not seen the poor in the towns of Poland, and 
had I uot in other parts of the world beheld mach sorrow, filth, and muirsery, 
bound up with poverty, | should have said that the misery and wretched condi 
tion of the poor, in parts of the old town of Edinburgh, was the most misera 
ble that could be seen on earth. In the mass of poverty and misery, wiuch ts 
to be found in this vale of sorrow, it is hard to give the palm; se much how- 
ever is certain, that the life of these Edinburgh poor has its own peculiar evils, 
arising from the remarkable style of building in this part of the city, whieh | 
have before noticed. * ! have never jound the poor anywhere cicanly, 
for it 1s only prosperity which introduces love of order and cleanliness. | 
England it requires a great degree of prosperity before it leads to order, and, 
may add, to cleanliness and economy. ‘The English poor are but too frequent 
ly profligate drunkards, and buried in filth. Among the Scotch poor I think 
uns even more true. [t may hence be imagmed what stench breathes upor 
one from these closes : as the sun and wind never enter them, they are always 
moist. in many places | saw filth lying, which bore all the appearance oj having 
been accumulating for years. One gets into the inside and upper part of the houses 
by wonderful steps, often placed like ladders on the outside, and one en- 
ters some houses by a labyrinth of passages, stone steps, and wretched holes 
From these holes ene sometimes gets most glorious views. through the openings 
of the street, on to the new town. with its lulls and gardens ; for as | observed 
most of these closes lie alony the lull side,and are therefore partly flights of steps, 
so that one can now and then get a look down into the beautiful valley 
‘The cholera raged fearfully in these houses, often as maccessible to the pliysi- 
clan as to the police, the sun, and other beneficent powers, and it is said that 
even now such infectious disorders are never quite extinct there. ‘There are 
many Imsh also among the inhabitants of these ruins, and as they cannot be 
anywhere without pigs, they frequently take these animals high up with them 
to the very top of the houses, where they grow fat in the bedroom, perhaps, of 
a courtier, or a knight of James the Fifth or Sixth. Itis said im Edinburgh thet 
when, at the ume of the cholera, the police broke in and attempted to produce 
order and cleanliness, they were obliged to let down a party of pigs out of the 
window of the fourth story, because they had by degrees got too fat for the nar- 
row passage of the door. * * [| must say, that | soon acquired a passion for 
the strange arrangements and housekeeping of thisold Edinburgh, of which tu 
like ts to be seen nowhere else, and visited it day and night. ‘The most mela: 
choly thought which pressed on me, was, Uiat this state of tings must go on 
for a long ume, so far indeed that one can see no probable end. Much is done, 
it is true, by the authorities of Edinburgh, to cleanse and clear out, to widen 
or even remove, these closes. Old rumous buildings are sometimes pull 
down, and dwellings provided elsewhere fur the poor. But the town of Edin 
burgh has only a revenue of £30,000 a year, and all that they can set apart 
from this towards improvements, is insignificant in comparison to the Augean 
stable which has to be cleansed. ‘These old buildings are, as | have said, so 
solidly built, and so large, that to remove one of them would be very costly, aad 
that it us clear they will last for a long while tocome. Many other towns have 
been freed from old inconveniences, by the awful remedy of a conflagration, and 
have thereby obtained better buildings. But here even this, if desirable, can- 
uot be looked for, as the houses are all built so solidly of stone.” 


n 


The following remarks must strike every one as just »— 


‘“* Were not the mind of man so wonderfully constituted, that i is roused le 
enthusiasm and zeal neither by veighboring beauty nor by neighboring inisery, 
one would be surprised that among the nch Edmburghers of the new town, ou 
the other side of the valley, there should exist societies for the conversivn of 
Jews and Negroes, but that there is not one whose purpose it is to collect mo- 
ney to buy up by degrees some of these old caverns, in the old town, in order 
to pull them down, and thus introduce a littie more air and ligt, healt and 
morality into this conglomeration of houses. ‘These folks know nothing of the 
wants of Negroes and Jews in the distant zones: but ought to know betes 
than any, what their own pvor need, and how they might aid them, inasmuch 
as they have thei before their eyes. But as everywhere in the world a new 
convert causes most joy, sv in Edinburgh there is more clamor about a single 
baptized black, than about hundreds of poor more closely kuitted to civilization, 
polished life, and Christianity. ‘To sweeten the bitterness of life’s cup for tle 


| poor in the High Street, and in the closes, to pluck the whiskey cup ‘rom their 


hands, and press to their lips the cup of salvation, were so worthy an eimpioy- 
ment for a missionary, that | am astonished that no prophet has yet started up 
to advocate this cause. But it is clear that people would rather crown with 
praise and laurels a missionary newly returned out of Altea trou tae viack 
people, or out of Australia from the brown people, or out vi Wallactia from tue 
Jews, than a noble labourer who had made the closes and the High Street (he 
scene of his labours.” 

At Edinburgh the traveller heard with astonishment the tale of the hidden 


\Crown jewels, lost for one hundred years , a mystery which lie unravels by sup- 
|posing that some of the old Scotch nobility knew of it, and kept them in hopes 


of a restoration of the crown to Scotland ; and after having wondered at the 


“actuvity of Messrs. Chambers, and their million-of-facts books, he proceeded 
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Holyrood, and tells again the tale of the murder of Rizzio. In the picture. 
vgaller he tinds food for reflection on Scotch history :— } 
“Near the apartments of Mary Queen of Scots is a long hall, hung with an 
simost infinite number of pictures of Scotch kings and princes, the size of |:fe 
They have, however, no peculiar interest, in the first place, because on account 
{ the darkness of the colours and the hall one can scarcely make out their 
iognomies, and secondly, because many of the kings here represented never 
iad any existence, but are births of the imagination of Scottish historians. 
tis strange how these as well as Irish historiographers have taken the 
ic traditions of the old bards and partly believed them literally (even Bu- 
in has done this). I do not believe there are any other nations in Europe 
ich go so far back with their lustorical pretensions into the darkness of cen- 
ies, reckommg up such long rows of kings before as well as after the birth of 
ist, detailing so precisely what happened under the reign of each of these 
sovereigns, entering so accurately on the character, mode of life, parents, grand- 
jatuers, and grandmothers, brothers and cousins, of these imaginary kings,—as 
Irish and Seoteh do, standing in this manner quite peculiar and alone. 
rian can easily set himself mght, about their information, and dismiss 
ut farther trouble as fables: but the psychologist and ethnographer 
them and read them, as presenting a psychological and etnnogra- 
i} phenomenon. ‘The Scotch have carried this mania, of dreaming 4 his- 
for ther country and then faneying it true, so far, that they have painted 
traits of these imaginary monarchs and hung them in Holyrood among thei 
canders and Jameses, who really did once possess flesh and bones.”’ 
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NEW ASPECT OF “ ‘THE CODE OF HONOUR.” 
! eaptam, captain! you a painter of manners, and already slumbenng 
yor arm-chair two hours after midmght, at the very me when you ought to 
dert,—at the very ume, indeed, when, veiled by darkness, so many 

js faney they can sately throw off the cloak, beneath which they strive to 
» tue workings of the heart from the full blaze of day Whenso many light 
ively hearts are thrown vil their balance by waltzing, when champagne 
aakes even drawling dandies speak frankly out like mortal men, and then 
tremble at the sound themselves have made.’ And you a pamter of manners 
isleep at such a tume—he, he, he !"’ 
‘Oh! Asmodeus, is it you! Sit down and take a glass, and don’t fash me 
manners; they are now estimated by a sliding-scale, calculated by the 
rule of three and not worth pamting.”’ 
‘A cymeal mood js the very mood jor the scene about to be acted ; quick, 
verelore, your cap aad your capote, the mght is cold, and we have a long flight 
welore Ere that clock strikes two, and it wants but a few minutes, a bril- 
vant ilustration of the consistency of fashionable doctrines will be furnished 
Lime thes fast, and he must not outstrip us.”’ 
* Well, then, if it must be so, here goes !"’ 
‘Away, away! hold on by my crutch; ‘t 1s safer than some of those that 
orm the very pillars of nations.” 
‘Ha! the sea air; its fresiiness is reviving to the heart of an Englishman! 
on’ what a fishy sinell; Boulogne, to a certainty 
‘The smell of the Continent, as you termed it yourself, Captain Sabertast.” 
‘La (elle France, then. Well, the French have no idea of irony, and 
* Where ignorance ts bliss, ’t is folly to be wise.’ 

Seine, the old Tuileries; the column of Austerlitz, that Cockneys think the 
inest thing in the world; the Chausse d° Antan, and, since we are arrived, un- 
oof—unroof quickly ' but sparmgly, if you please ; for, at this hour, we might) 
see more than disereet eves would wish to gaze upon.” 
| to hear you who have been quartered at Paris talk of ‘ this hour. 
vhat hour would it be different exther here or in London! But [ have been 

, enough in France to recollect the good French maxim, Egard aux conve- 
nothiug, therefore, and look.”’ 
elegant salon, traly ; agentleman’s library, also, fitted ap in good style ; 
nage these things very well in Pans, but they are still very far behind 

\ fine painting that, a pretty girl it represents ; and who is the 
reclimng en the sofa, with the unfinished letter before him! 
ne fellow, certamly ; well dressed, too, if a Frenchman ever can be so ; 

ook at those vile polished-leather boots, the white satin stock, the broach 
i cross chains, the one supporting the watch, the other the eye-glass. Could) 

but a Cockney or a Continentalist ever sport such an attire’ [s it not 
eo, atter all, that a Prenehman, however handsome and accomplished he 
be, never can attain to what we call the look of a gentleman’ The man- 
nd appearance of our friend come very near it ; but he has at present a| 
noe, wild, and ansettled air, wanting as much the power of stern and deep 
olve as the wildness of despair; his bright but tearless eyes seem glazed at 
tervals, and passing streaks of livid hue distort his fine features. What can 
is mean ' methinks the sight of the lovely picture to which his looks so often 
orn, should calm the tumult of his breast. Well, the letter is finished, ev- 
ily addressed to the origmal of the pieture, a Mademoiselle Henriette d’ Ar 

w, anoble name. A love-affair; a mimature of the same lady worn round 
1c neck and now pressed madly to the lips! faith, she is well worth it! 1 
‘ave often kissed mimiatures and locks of hair myself; but always with delight 
ind giee, and never with the maddening anguish depicted in the convulsed fea- 

res of this gentlernan. What is it, Asmodeus't | have surely seen all the 
missions that ever shake the human breast in full activity, but here none can be 
listinetly traced ; and this fnghtful exhibition seems produced rather by a fierce 
contest between mixed particles of all the good and evil powers, than by the 
assing sway, any dark or hosule influence may have gained over a true and 

heart . 

“On! Ethink | begin to guess ; that neat little mahogany case ; those well- 
‘finished barking-irons, pretty articles for French workmanship, seem to solve 
‘he mystery, bat should not account for a shaken frame and convulsed features 
\n inyitanion to a ball before breakfast may not be the most agreeable thing in, 
‘he world; but must be taken quietly, like other necessary evils. A rival, no 
wishing to carry off /a belle Henriette, who is well worth it, and well 
worth fighting for too. Loading the pistols already’? This is quite contrary) 
‘o rule. they should be loaded on the ground by the seconds. And what means 
dl this gesticulation, and raising of the arm! Ah! kissing the mimature again, 

od bathing it in tears. Well, well, these things look a little foolish, perhaps, 
‘othe unimpassionate observer; but they have their merit. They give proof 
ardent atfection ; they calm and even fortify the heart: for a man really and) 
truly in love would fight your lord superror, Asmodeus, 

* And all the band 
He brings to aid his guilty hand.’ 
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But what is this see! 


wad! Powers of merey! help, stop, wlule an instapt remaus, the 


‘jmes—for envy lies mute while its objects are in 


hand raised to murder body and soul' Alas! ‘tis too late! Yon fiery flash 
end fierce report tell that the deed is done—the crime committed! Oh, sight 
of guilt and horror! The noble features, convulsed and blackened, are scat- 
tered around, and the couch is already steeped with blood! And, hark! the 
rush of attendants, roused by the report of the deadly weapon , the wail of 
women, the frantic scream of maternal despair! But all efforts are vain. On 
earth there is no hope, though in heaven mercy may yet avert the 
‘Canon fixed against self-slaughter.’ 

Away trom the scene of horror that a fiend only could have exposed to view, 
aud which nothing will ever obliterate from the eyes by which it wae so unwil- 
lingly beheld. 

* Asmodeus, explain the tragedy we have just witnessed. Let us hope that 
there are circumstances to palliate, if possible, a deed so fnghtful, a crime so 
he:nous. I have seen many a gallant man fall by hostile arms in fair and honest 
fight ; but such sights, however appalling, are still redeemed by the pride, pomp, 
and circumstance of glorious war; for 
‘Noble is the death from noble foe 

in the fair field received, when the broad star 
Is high in heaven ; yet more, when slow 

The golden west receives his sinking car ; 

For then those mild, mayestic beams bestow 

Their softest radiance on the bed of war ; 
And soldiers close their eyelids on the scene, 

E’en like the sun, sad, solemn, apd serene.’ 


But to witness, what is a thonsand times worse than an actual execution, a man 
falling by his own hand, becoming his own executioner, and rushing wildly be- 
fore the tibunal of eternal jadgment while breaking God's high commands, is 
a soul-harrowing sight that ougut to shake any nerves deriving life and impulse 
from a merely mortal heart. Unveil the cause of this fnghtful'drams."’ 

“Itis soon done. Frangois de Bertancourt, whose death you have just wit- 
nessed, was a gentleman of ancient and noble family ; young, wealthy, and ac- 
complished , beloved by his kindred, cherished by friends, and courted by all. 
He was endowed with nearly every advantage that men most covet in the out- 
set of life. Mixing with the most brilliant society of Paris, he saw, and, like 
the rest of the world, admired, the beautiful Hennette d'Ardagnac, the orginal 
of the portrait that sv foreibly suuck you. He sought her love, and did not sue 
in vain. His elegant person, manners, and accomplishments, gained her affec- 
tions ; while his wealth, merit, and station in society, readily secured the father's 
consent. ‘This, however, was coupled with one condition, which, though it be- 
came the source of future musfortune, was deemed of little import at the ume, 
and did not for an instant cloud the happiness with which the lovers looked for- 
‘ward to their approaching union, the day of which was already fixed. But for- 
tune had decided otherwise. The Marquis d’Ardagnac had, when a boy, seen 
tus father die after long days of agonised and hopeless suffering, in consequence 
of a wound received in a duel: and this heavy calamity, the gnef of his almost 
|broken-hearted mother, instilled in his youthful mind the most deadly aversion 
‘to duellists. ‘The feeling strengthened with his strength, and grew with him to 
‘manhood ; and he formed an early resolution of never entering into bonds of 
({riendship or connexion with any person who should have fought a duel; and, 
‘anxious as he was for the alliance with Bertancourt, he only consented to re- 
jceive him as lus daughter's suitor, on the pledge solemnly given, that he would 
inever send or accept a challenge. 

* Bertancourt, of a happy and cheerful disposition, hating and envying no 
man, having no wish to injure or offend any one, believing himself without ene- 

rosperity—readily gave a 
promise which he thought there could be little didfeulty in keeping. 
| “Time flies fast; and, borne along on Hope and Love's expectant wings, it 
itlew tasver stll with Lhe happy and betrothed pair. A few days more, and they 
|were to be united fer ever; when Henriette, in passing from her private box at 
the Opera, aud leanmg on ler lover's arm, was radely jostled, and without 
japology, by a man dressed in the height of fashion, and decorated with an order 
jthat proved him to hold some rank in society. Bertancourt instantly resented 
jshe insult: words ran high, and canes were threatened ; when the pressure of 
ithe crowd separated the disputants. 
“ Lhe busy part of the following day had hardly commenced, when Bertan- 
jcourt was already waited upon by a gentleman, who announced himself as Ca- 
jprame de la Perailleur, the trend of Colonel Fortépee, and sent to demand im- 
jmediate salisiaction /es armes « la main, for the insult offered to the latter at 
‘the theatre. Bertancourt expressed his regret at being unable to comply with 
|the colouel’s dernand , not only because he was himself the insulted party, but 
was, besides, under a pledge never to send or accept a challenge,—never, in 
fact, to fight 4 duel. Captain de la Ferailleur, assuming the air of considerate 
courtesy usually displayed on such occasions, declared that it was not for him 
‘to give any opinion on M. de Bertancourt’s resolution ; he had only a painful 
\duty to perform ; but, having the highest possible respect for Monsieur de Ber- 
tancourt, and confiding in the generous and acknowledged gallantry of Colonel 
Fortepee, he would give him twenty-four hours to consider the matter: if, at 
jthe expiration of that tme, a meeting was not appointed, he should then be 
under the afflicting necessity of proclaiming to the world—what he could not 
yet believe himselt—that a gentleman ranking deservedly so high in general 
‘estumation as Monsieur de Bertancourt had declined to give honourable satis- 
faction to a cavalier always distinguished for his polite readiness to meet any 
‘adversary entitied to ‘he honour of arms. 
| “ Having delivered this speech in better terms than | can repeat it, he took 
his departure ; leaving Bertancourt to make some rather unpleasant reflections. 
But ued by a pledge, contident also im the clear and rational goodness of his 
icause, above all, fortified in his determination by the approbation of his intended 
jather-in-law, who bestowed the highest praise on his conduct, he resolved to 
trust to the justice and common sense of the world, and to persevere in the line 
‘he had adopted. 
| “The result followed quickly ; aud never was the triumph of envy, maligni- 
‘ty, worthiessness, and a base subjection to the prejudices of the world, more 
distinctly shewn than im the speedy victory they achieved over truth, justice, 
and common sense. The twenty-four hours had scarcely elapsed, without 
bringing the acceptance of the challenge, when Bertancourt was already pro- 
claimed a poltroon in ail the brilliant circles of Panis. The astonishment was 
universal, the good and the worthy grieved, inaby refused to believe that so ac- 
complished a cavalier could want the paltry degree of courage required for 
fightng a duel; but the refusal of the challenge could not be dened, and so- 
ciety acted its worthy part accordingly. Bertancourt's fnends forsook him, his 


"acquaintances avoided him; envy and malice, that his prosperity and the favour 
Unhappy maniac, he levels the weapon at his own |of the world had 


repressed, burst forth with all the glee of trumphant infamy ; 
suicide||cowardice grew bold where it fancied that vulganty,could be 
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impunity, and from every quarter the very finger of scorn was pointed at the ‘tional part of the whole proceeding, as in the case of a fair duel, they could 
man who had been the favourite of the most brilliant circles. His betrothed ‘not, without palpable injustice, do otherwise ; but how does society proceed ! 
and her father left town, and report said that Henriette had even accepted an |Do they ever inquire into the real cause of a duel, and treat the actual offender, 
apology from Colonel Fortépée in such very courteous terms, as to make the whether the result be fatal or not, as he deserves’ No such thing. A meet- 
latter hope for more than mere forgiveness ‘The catastrophe could not be long, ing once over, both parties are declared to have acted like men of honor, are 
delayed ; and when we saw Bertancourt, he had just returned from a brilliant every where received as good fellows, shaken heartily by the hand, and a veil 
party, towhich he had been imvited before the dispute at the theatre, and at’ is, by general accord, thrown over the original cause of quarrel! ; that is, vul- 
which the very master of the house had turned lis back on the once-honoured | ganty, rudeness, insolence, or falsehood, are again received into universal fa- 
guest. The ladies he addressed answered brietly, curtseyed lowly, and sought) vor, merely because a low and envieus roffian, perlaps, has fired at ond endan- 
the conversation of other persons; some of the gentlemen he spoke to replied gered the life of a gentleman whom he had previously insulted. If any one be 
with ‘ohs,’ ‘ahs,’ slight smiies and nods, some with ouly grave and surprised ‘blamed, it is in general the challenger, though he is mostly the injured and in- 
looks, while others bowed themselves away without further notice, One envious jsulted party. [ say generally, for it has happened that envy, usually the mov- 
scoundrel, who had courted Bertancourt in prosperity, borrowed money trom ing spring in all such cases, has prompted worthless persons to follow up insult 
him, and tried to rise into notice by bemg looked upon as one of his intimate by an immediate cartel; and a cane has been inflicted on those who deserved, 
associates, but hated him with all the mean and rancorous malignity so natural ‘in reality, no other notice, but from whom a subsequent challenge could not 
to the vain, pretending, and incapable, offered, with teigned sympathy, to lead) well be refused. You have an Anti-duelling Society, composed of brave, 
him from the room, whispering i lus ear, though loud enough to be heard by honourable, and apright men, for ] have seen the list ; but why attempt to 
the nearest parties, ‘ that all lus friends regretted to see him there.’ strike at effects instead of causes, why not form a society for the suppression ot 
“A look of scorn was Bertancourt’s only reply ; but he felt himself fallen, the base feelings that lead to duelling instead of forming it against the paltry 
indeed, when even the worthless could eat him thus, Personally the bravest! practice itself’ Let society form a league in favour of high worth, character, 
of the brave, and who in a fair field would lave dared hosts of foes, he wanted and feeling, let talents and acquirements be appreciated, a high standard of 
the moral courage to defy the code of honour he had at the instigation of others manners be substituted for the modern Sliding Neale of Manners, and you will 
attempted to oppose. He could not, in fact, resist the world’s scorn, which he ever again hear of another duel between gentlemen.” 
had drawn down upon himself. He knew it to be unjust, felt fully conscious of LT 
his own nerve and power of daring im arms, saw clearly that envy was the main- | RECOLLECTIONS OF A NAUTICAL LIFE. 
spring that influenced the majority of those who took an active part against | Narrated by the late Capt Peregrine Reynolds, R.N., to is old friend and schoolfellow, 
him, but felt equally conscious of his own inability to live as a dishonoured man Dr. W. S. Harvey, Protessor of Moral Philosophy in —— College. 


in the eyes of the world. Instigated by this feeling, goaded on by the unwor- REVISED, CORRECTED, AND ARRANGED, FROM THE ORIGINAL PAPERS, 
thy treatment he had experienced from those who liad formerly courted his so- | BY THE EDITOR OF THIS JOURNAL 
ciety, he rushed home and cominitted the dreadful deed you witnessed.” | Cuap. IV 

“Tn fact, then, another victim to the false code of honour. ‘The practice of | And some far down below the sounding wave— 
duelling was surely derived from, and can only be upheld by, your lord superior, Stull shall they he, though tempests o'er the:n sweep 
Asmodeus, by Satan himself.” Never may flower be strewn wbove their grave, 

“He! he! he! excuse my laughing, Captain Sabertash, but I tink I have | Never may sister weep ! Mes. Hemans. 
heard you speak less generally and evince more discrimination. Duelling on- | That disgrace, not only to a free country, but to humanity itself—the 
ginated, as you know, with those chivalrous institutions to which you have just} 

\linpress of seamen. Sreecu or Sir Francis Burverr. 


ascribed a great part of modern civilization, was upheld by the church, chureh- 


men even entering the lists by proxy ; and the practice may have been beneti- 
cial in a dark age by preventing the commission of greater crimes, for 4 tilting- late ; the vessel, for such im fact it was, came upon us, and before the slight- 
match between the barons was, after all, less destructive than an inroad of law- est evolution could be effected to divert her from her course, she ran us dgwn ! 
less marauders that carried fire and sword into cots and hamlets, and laid waste Horrible indeed were my sensations upon hearing the crash, and feeling the 
entire baronies. Nor does it follow that my lord superior, who knows more than shock of such a concussion. But there was no time for retlection, tor in an in- 
you suspect, is an indiscriminate upholder of the practice as now existing. In- stant boat and men were overwhelmed, ahd the ship passed over us 
deed, I have heard him express great contempt tor it, and declare that the re-| My senses forsook me, and I have no remembrance of any occurrence until 
cruits he obtained, whether directly or indirectly, through the mediuin of dueds, || found myself stretched upon the deck, in the steerage of a strange ship. | 
were not only too few to deserve notice, but generally of the most wretched turned my head from side to side in a kind of stuper—! could not at first awake 
description, vulgar bullies or fade pretenders, hardly worth picking up. * Your to reality—all seemed strange to me, and ny memory was utterly suspended, 
extreme sticklers for punctilo,’ said my respected master on one occasion, —J had no idea how | came there, tor all remembrance of the late misiortune 
‘are generally men who have little else to stickle for.’ | have not, as you know, was for the moment obliterated. A decent looking man was standing near me 
the honor to be a member of the great Satanic council, or | should be better on one side, and a boy with a bottle and a coarse towel on the other. Seeing 
employed than in making the fashionable world pass through a magic lantern me move, the man took hold of my hand and addressed me in a kind voice ; 
for your amusement ; but I can safely assert that my swarthy sovereign would} ‘* Well my heart,—come, you are cheering up. How are you now ! 
be as bappy to see duelling put down by legislative interference, if that were | could not reply to him for my thoughts were in confusion; the voice was 
possible, as he would grieve to see society rise above the practice. Were duel- strange, every thing was strange around me, a revulsion of feclings and recol- 
ling crushed to-morrow by act of parliament, should we not see the vile pas- |lections was rapidly pouring over my distracted brain, and, as | stared with aa 
sions that discretion keeps, at least, within some bounds, displayed in full Juxu- jair of incoherency, attempting, at the same tune to get up, le raised me, by 
riant malignity’ Should we not see envy, hatred, and uncharitableness, un- |the help of the boy so as tu set me in an upright position, and desired me to re- 
dermining character and the best relations of private life! We know how collect myself, 
quickly calumny circulates and slander augments ; how willingly ladies and) ‘* Come, my lad,” said he, “ you'll do now, I warrant. ‘Take it quietly.’ 
gentlemen listen to what is termed a Aarmirss scandal ; and how many “Where am 1!" exclaimed 1; “how came [here' ‘This is not the Iches- 
persons actually make their way in society by merely retailimg the tittle-tattle ter,—what ship is this—where is—Oh God! Where are the rest of the boat's 
of malignity, always embellished for the gratification of somg mean passion or crew !”’ 
for the amusement of the worthy listeners ; and, knowing this,my inaster would — A flood of recollection suddenly came over ime, and all the horrors of our 
willingly leave beauty, merit, innocence, the worth and conduct which excite late situation rushed again before me. I gasped for breath and stared wildly 
the respect and admiration of the good, the great, and the just, exposed without round ; at length in bitter agouy | demanded : 
protection to the assaults of vulgarity, or the machinations of envious malice * Where are they'—Tell me, where are Watson, and Hull, aud Jones !— 
‘The more these passions extend, the more they are encouraged and cultivated, How came I here’ What slip is this! For mercy’s sake speak, for lL teel as 
the more his empire extends, for they constitute its very foundation, so that he if [ were going mad ! 
is not likely to vote for the continuance of a practice that iunposes, at least,| “ Handsomely, handsomely, my good jad,” returned the stranger. ‘ You 
some trifling check on their growth.” are safe and in good hands. Come, you are better now ;—try this giass of grog, 
“But you forget, Asmodeus, that we have courts of law, and many haye it will do you good ; and by-and-bye you shall know all how and about the mat- 
courts of honour also.”’ ter. There, that’s well; drink it off, and lie down awhile. Keep quiet, take 
“He! he! he! excuse me for laughing, but you are pleased to be merry 4 nap, and then you shall have all the particulars. 
What satisfaction would it be to a father, brother, or husband, to receive from 1 tollowed his advice as to the refreshment, and again tried to procure im- 
a jury some three-and-sixpenny damages as compensation tor an msult injurious /mediate information, but my ministering triend was resolute in refusing it, and, 
to character, offered to a lady bv a sneer, smile, wink, nod, or innuendo, that, /sooth to say, the oppression of sleep came rapidly ou me. | therefore lay down 
though perfectly plain in society, could hardly be establistied by proof before a again, and once more was in a temporary oblivion. 
legal tribunal ! Or who, having received the lie direct, or had a glass of wine It is probable that some powerful narcotic had been nungled up in the grog ; 
thrown into his face, would appeal to a court of honor for satisfaction! [tis for 1 slept long and soundly, and found myself greatly strengthened and re- 
true such extreme cases do not often happen; the regular duellist is now an |freshed upon waking up. When the man came to me again,—who, | now 
unknown character, civilization is extending, and the pistol, though a feeble found, was the doctor,—I was in condition to talk to him connectedly and ra- 
weapon enough, continues to exercise sume influence ; much as I have said, to tionally. I therefore begged to be informed of all the circumstances which had 
my master’s regret, who thinks he could do much better without it. But let befallen my shipmates and myself, and particularly | was anxious to know whe- 
arms be laid aside, and who will answer for the conduct of the worthless men |ther they also had survived our misfortune. ‘To this he gave the following suc- 
who now act, at least, with discretion ; what will keep the master passion of |cinct account. 
envy withm bounds! Should society, however, continue to improve, and rise It seems that the look-out on the forecastle of the Samuel,—for that was the 
above the practice of duelling, the case will be greatly altered ; such an aboli- name of the ship I was now on board of—heard our shout; and instantly sung 
tion of the practice would ill suit my master’s views, lor it would prove hisem- out towards the quarter-deck,—* A boat under the slip’s bows.” Bat there 
pire to be on the decline, and his vocation drawing to an end. But to effect |was not time to put the helm down, before the man again heard a noise, of the 
this result, society must change its character and conduct ; must resent as an, boat striking, and he again sung out ** We've run her down’ Coils of rope 
insult to itself what is now sought to be resented by the pistol; must punish)|were immediately thrown over the side, and over the stern; beimg belayed at 
every display of vulgarity, rudeness, malignity, or envy, by instantly excluding |the inner end. Spars and tubs were thrown overboard, in the hope that some 
the offender trom all respectable intercourse with the world; must brand the »might drift towards the unknown sufferers; for nothing in the world could be 
mendacious libeller, the man who may only be worth caning, though not worth seen through the fog. 
going to cane, the envenomed backbiter, the false boaster and detractor of fe- | After some little time had elapsed, and not hearing any noise or exclamation, 
male character, with indelible marks of deserved infamy. When this reform they concluded that the look-out had made a complete mistake, and began to 
shall be effected, then duelling will cease of itself, and then will my great mas- |haul in their ropes ; with half uttered curses against their shipmates, for giving 
ter have ample cause to mourn, for it will almost toll the knell ui his power. so much unnecessary trouble, and for expending so many good spars and uten- 
But, looking at fashionable society as the essence, or clegaut extract, whence sils, upon a false alarm. One of them, however, presently exclaimed ** Some- 
the conduct of the general mass may be best estimated, we deem ourselves in thing 1s hanging to my line, for it is a confounded heavy drag.” A companion 
no immediate danger. How, indeed, could we! ‘lake only the manner in |went to his assistance, and after a while there was found clinging to it with botli 
which a so-called affair of honor is treated and spoken of after a meeting has|/hands—iy unfortunate self. 
taken place. If one of the parties have fallen, judges and juries are in the} Being near the stern of the boat when she was run down, I had probably 
greatest possible haste to acquit the survivor ; and this is, perhaps, the only ra-||gone broad of the ship’s bows, and he+ -e=*s= =e suslace at lier run abals 


The boat's crew simultaneously uttered a loud shout,—but they were too 
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When the more serious part of my situation, my recovery from drowning, ‘ All's right now, messmate ; you may come out of your hole.’ 
was ascertained, it became necessary to look to some minor points of injury, 1 was on the point of leaping forth, when the idea struck me, that the tones 
vhiea | had sustained. A violent contusion on the ead and on one shoulder were not at all familiar to my ears.—Again there was a dead pause. 
had befallen me, from the side of the vesse!; and the strong and convulsive ** Remove that there three-fold block, and the tackle fall, out of that there 
tension of the muscles, in holding on to the rope, had disabled my arm for a coil of hawser, Tom,”’ cried the voice again. “I'm d—dif he be’nt here 
tume, so that | was obliged to remain below for several days ; during which the somewhere ; | heard him draw his wind hard just now; and come up, he 
master of the Samuei had proceeded to the West Ice fora little Sealing before, must.” 
tas final departure. In this I could take no share, to my exceeding regret, but ‘The block and tackle were removed, and a dark opening was exhibited. 
understood that, at the close of the season, the sport had more of danger, and) ‘‘ Here we have him at last, Tom,” said the fellow. ‘*Come, my hearty, 
consequently more of excitement in it, than in the spring. A large species of don’t put us to the boarding pike for fear it should tickle your ribs. Shovel 
seals, called by the seamen ** bladder-nose” were at this ume prevalent ; which,| yourself out o’ that my lad, and, hang it all man! look out for a better berth.” 
unstead of skulking off to find refuge in the deep, in the manner of their early, It was useless now to prolong my stay ; I was evidently discovered, and 
predecessors, were apt to exhibit a warlike front, and they not unfrequently | therefore I emerged slowly from my shell, looking silly enough, no doubt. The 
succeeded in beating down the adversary, and wounding him severely. ‘The''men eonducted me to their officer, who, at sight of me, cast a sharp and ex- 
vulnerable part of these animals, as of those formerly described, is the nose ; but! ulting glance at the skipper, and then turning towards me he exclaimed, 
| was not quite so easy to attain that mortal part as with the early race. The; ‘Ah! asmart lad enough. So you were picked up in a fog, eh!” 
value of each animal of the latter seal-chace was at least quadruple that of the|| ** Yes, sir,’’said I with as much respect in my tone as | could muster, though 
former; and not unfrequently a bad fishery was well made up by good fortune) sooth to say I was boiling with indignation at the insolence of his deport- 
in Sealing. ment. 

Atlength the welcome sound—* For England”—was heard. Up went the), * Aye, and by G—d you were pretty near being lost again in fog, eh?” 
garland :o the mast-head, the fishing lines were all carefully washed in the sea, This sally of the officer was followed by a loud Jaugh, begun by himself, and 
ind hung up todry. In this part of duty great precaution 1s used that the lines) of course re-echoed by his satellites around. 

» not imbibe fresh water by rain or otherwise. When such acase happens ‘* Well, never mind the fog my lad, we'll give you a better service, where 
they are always washed again in salt water, to prevent the fresh water from you sha'nt have them to fear. Put your traps into the boat alongside.” 

rotting them. All was then coiled away, the boats were got in-board and se-| Alas! J had no “ traps,” but what I stood in. I had no other resource but 
cured, and all hands began to anticipate the sight of the Shetland Isles :—the! to take a brief farewell of such of my temporary shipmates as I could see, and 
native Shetlanders thinking of home, * sweet home,” and the seamen bent upon! after thanking the master and the doctor for their kindnessto me, I stepped 
a spree, which is ever the uppermost thing in a sailor's thoughts, as connected! over the side. Upon getting into the boat, however, | found three more ** un- 
withthe shore. With regard to me it was decided that, if the I/chester were) fortunates,” as | may call them, in the same predicament with myself. At this 
i-head, | should be taken to Berwick-upon-'T'weed, to which place the Samuel | was somewhat startled, as | had concluded they were all secured against 
velonged ; but that ifshe should not yet have come up, | should be left at Ler-| such a fate ; but it seems that they had only what are called backed protec- 
wick, the principal town and port of Shetland, until she should come in there |‘;ong - being supernumerary, or more than a vessel of the Samuel's tonnage 
Neither of these plans, however, took effect. Dame Fortune, as usual, put in| was ailowed to protect, legally ; and these backed protections were, in fact, 
her oar, and managed the matter her own way. ' nothing more than the assurances of the owners to interest themselves in pro- 

Early one morning, when by our reckoning we expected to be about thirty curing the liberation of the bearer, in the event of such a mishap as had now 
miles from the Ska of Unst, which is the north point of the Shetland Isles, two befallen my companions ;—and of the absolute failacy of which, no man in the 
boats were hoisted out, and the Shetlanders were sent away in them. Thi8) service was better aware, as | afterward found, than the impressing officer of 
was a very ordinary precaution in the Greenland Trade, to save those people) that day's duty. 
from the Kapress of seamen, which was always extremely severe, in time of war,| We were soon brought on board H. M.'s Ship the Calliope, rating sixteen 
against (hem in particular ;—for as they had no ‘egal protection, and were not guns, but carrying twenty-four. ‘This was indeed a new world to me, and such 
necessary for the sate working of the ship when merely on her voyage, they! 4 contrast to what | had left, as my warmest imagination could never have de- 
were always carried otf, without scruple or remorse, to recruit the Naval service; pictured. From the dirty, greasy decks, and the interior of a whaler, where 
of His Britannic majesty. we were breathing continually the fetid odors from the blubber, we were trans- 

The English were at this period at war with France, and there was every, ported to an elegant vessel, with her decks white by daily scrubbings, and as 
reason to believe that the unpress was at thistime hot. However the horizon! cjean as a drawing-room table; spacious in length and breadth, the slack of 
was clear all round, and we had contident hopes that the poor fellows would ar-| every rope in her running rigging hauled in, and the end of every one on deck 
rive safe to their famples, and return our boats to us at Lerwick. About noon of! neatly coiled and carefully deposited in its proper and inxvariad/e place. The 
the same day, the man at the mast-lhead hailed the deck, and sung out, | “dogs of war” just shewed their teeth, at every port-hole ;—the officers, in 

“A large sail on the weather bow.” undress unifurm, fashionably cut, walking the quarter deck, aloft from the 

* What is she-like '” cried the skipper. throngs—{or such they appeared to ine to be—of men who formed the crew ; 

“She looms like a man-ol-war,” replied the voice, “ for her canvass is very! —eyery thing in order; obedience and regularity being the evident rule on the 
square. She has top-gallant sails set, and is standing down this way.” | gun-deck of that vessel. Would that I could say as much of the lower, or 

The crew of the Samuel were by this time reduced to the protected hands ; mess-deck. Horrid indeed was the contrast, and sickening to every sense when 
that is to say, to the boat-otficers before mentioned, and the apprentices. The; we went below. 
only extra hand on board was myself, and as such | was a certain prize, if the) After the usual formalities, of enquiry by the commander and the first 
vessel should prove what she was supposed to be, as the man aloft had descri-| lieutenant, and of examination by the surgeon, being entered upon the ship's 
bed, and should board us. Not being on the ship's books, however, was in my} books, we were turned over to the Purser’s steward, to be entered in messes ; 
javour, and it was settled to stow me away in fhe run, should matters prove) and here, whom should we meet, but the whole of the poor Shetlanders who 
hostile to my freedom, uutil the ship's company were overhauled by the war- bad left us in the morning! They had rowed away to the southward, forsome 
lise stranger, and the danger blown over. | hours ; at every stroke congratulating themselves that they were coming nearer 

The latter continued to near us ; she soon shewed an immense spread of can-| to their homes and families; when behold the masts of the Calliope rose to 
vass, such as my unpractised eye had never yet looked upon, and came sweep-| their view, nght in the teeth of their course. Their hearts sank within them 
ing down across our bows most majestically. Instead of the English ensign,| at the sight; for they knew that fo them an adverse fate was inevitable * and, 
however, the Gallic colours were suspended at her gaff. This altered the) in their situation, to be prisoners oi war or unpressed men was equally distress- 
state of affairs; I was immediately cailed from my concealment, in order to be| ing to those from whom they would now be torn for an indefinite time, if uot 
ready, like the rest, for a change of circumstances which we had not anticipa-|jfor ever. To avoid her was impossible; she was coming right down upon 
ted _ them ;—in fact she had seen them long before she was seen by them ;—a man- 

I must here observe, that the ready apprehension among seamen in an un-) of-war always keeps a bright look-out—and they were concluded to be what 
warlike vessel, sometimes blinds them to circumstances which their cooler, and| they proved... The Shetlanders therefore relaxed their exertions and let the 
more unpreyudiced judgment would lay hold of, in ascertaining the country to|/stranger overhaul them ; they were taken on board, and from them it was learnt 
which a strange sail belongs Usually the experienced eye of the mariner can! (hat (ve Samuel was to the northward, coming in the same direction as they 
detect the nation of a stranger by the build of the hull, the style of the rigging,| were rowing. 
the cut or color of the canvass, or by other minutiw which, to the mere lands--) The Cadizope was a new vessel, which had just been fitted out, and sent forth 
man, would be altogether imperceptuble; but the appearance of a man of war, with two and forty hands, lent to her, from the guard-ship at Leith, in order to 
will deceive the judgment of all but the most experienced ; as she may carry| empress a crew for herself ; and, in truth, she had neither lost time, nor thrown 
‘he flag of one nation, after beng taken from another, and strategy formsale-) away achance. Her sailing master was a veteran who had had long expe- 
gitimate part of the talent of a martialist, whether on land or at sea. There- rience in the Greeniand trade ; he was conversant in ail the tricks and manau- 
tore the ready fear of captivity, ensuing at the very close of a dangerous voy-| vres practised in those vessels, and consequently was on all occasions selected 
age, disturbs the equanimity which the seaman usually possesses. | as the officer of the boat, for buarding with a view to impress. To his acute- 

A gun was fired a-head of us, which we understood as a signal for us to ness | found myself indebted for this change in my fortunes; for, knowing the 
range under his quarier and heave to. We did so, close under his lee, and casualties to which that dangerous trade is exposed, he called for the ship's log 
could perceive bim manning a boat; but whilst we were looking on with breath-| as soon as he had finishes overhauling her papers, and presently discovered that 
less expectation of a speedy change of quarters and the loss of liberty, down! there ought to be a strange hand on board, somewhere. At the merchant-skip- 
came the French flag, and up went St. George, the white flag of England.| per's observation, that | had ‘not been seen all day, and that he supposed I 
The deck was therefore no longer a place for me. must have gone in the boats which Jeft the ship in the morning,’’ he grinned 

* Down, down, Perry, down,” was the cry. “ The Press will be on you by) mischievously ; and with a self-satisfied look he replied, , 
G—d! Into your hole, my boy,—and snug’s the word.”’ * Your boats, my good friend, are hoisted in-board of His Majesty . ship 

| know not why it was,—but the revulsion of feeling in my bosom was so| there, and all the hands that were in them, are there, under hatches.—Come, 


great, upon perceiving the change of flags in the strange vessel, and the idea 
of escape from a foreign prison was so grateful to my soul, that I had scarcely 
a wish to avoid the fate which was then impending. | had even somewhat oi! 
a latent wish to try the life of a man-of-war. The stories, however, at that pe- 
riod so rife, of the treatment in the Royal ships, as described by merchant-sea- 
men, were so dreadful; and the disposition early implanted in all mankind, to 
rather bear those ills we have 

‘Than fly to others that we know not of,” 


come, man! Give us the lad! It won't do with me, you know ?"’ 

‘The poor skipper, though taken “in the maner’’ as the lawyers would call 
ut, yet doggedly persisted that he knew not where | was stowed, nor anything 
labout me ;—while Mr. Kingston, the naval officer, as positively declared that 
he'd be d—d if he would leave the ship without me. The issue was as | 
have already descrived ; which brings me once more on board the Calliope. 
This vessel which, as I said before, sailed with about fifty hands, inclu 
officers, had, at the tume we were introduced, ¥ per hundred 
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One of the ropes over the quarter had come in contact with me, and, in that) impelled me to take what was conceived the safer course, and retreat again in- 
nconseious tenacity of life which is intuitive in every living creature, | had to the lurking place which had been so skilfully contrived. ’ 
yrasped it, as 1 should have grasped even a rope-yarn if it had come in my, I had not been long there before I heard a scuffling noise along the fier, and at 
wav Of course | was hoisted in, though for some time there was little hope above my head in the run ;—« very now and then a smart tapping, as if to dis- : ' 
it life remained in me. Of my unfortunate companions, or of the boat, no- cover a hollow place, and a slight, sullen noise like the plunging of a cutlass, he 
more was ever heard They had come to an untimely fate, whilst J—, which indeed it was, into every thing like a crevice. Still all was snug. The a? 
Phe Uniucky,—was reserved to be the foot-ball of fortune a little longer, and noise ceased and I breathed more freely ; but in a little time I again heard the mi : 
tfet or be butfetted about in the world of waters, as might happen shuffling of feet above me, and a voice cried loud and cheerily id 4 
vig | 
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tocondign punishment. 

But not only was our present place of rest miserable, there was, besides, 
very little of that so-called rest. An unfortunate whaler-seaman, who has been 
used to have sixteen hours out of the four-and-twenty, at bis own disposal, ex- 
cept on special occasion, takes it hard to be transferred to a situation where it 
is ‘all hands” during the day, and ** watch and watch” during the night ;— 
that is to say, where he has alternately about three hours below, on one night, 
and six hours the next ;—the six bemg also divided into two parts. Such was 
the case on board the Calliope, and the effects presently were that the surgeon's 
office was no sinecure. Rheumatism, colds, and even incipient typhus began 
to appear,—as how indeed could they fail to appear—among a dense crowd of 
men, steaming with wet clothes, huddled together upon the bare deck, and 
overrun with dirt and vermin. 


Of all the machinery necessary for keeping up the British Navy, there is 
nothing, in my opinion, that stands more directly opposed to the liberty which | 


is the boast of Britons,—nothing, more offensive to the rules of propriety,— 
nothing more degrading to the dignity of human nature,—than the base, kid- 
napping system by which that Navy recruits its members. Essentially a mari- 
time country, and having her tens of thousands perpetually traversing the ocean 
under every degree of hardship;—her sons, deeply imbued with love of her 
constitution, and admiration of her power, are ready, ready without compul- 
sion, to devote life, limb, and property in her defence ;—but their energies be- 
come paralysed, their ardor becomes slackened, their loyalty itself for a while 
is fled, at the thought that, whensvever, they leave thesr native land, there is 
no moral security of a happy return; that, when they bid farewell to their 
wives and babes, they do so at the imminent hazard of losing their liberty —and 
by whom! By the enemies of their country! No, but by its defenders them- 
selves; under the shelter indeed of Law, but in violation of every tie by 
which social existence 1s bound, and through which social contidence exists. 

It is to the eternal disgrace of a powertul and wealthy nation, the resources 
of which are unbounded, the revenue of which is immense, and which can af- 
ford to throw away her mijlions upon worthless peasiouaries, that such a system, 
is retained. It is an anomaly, past accounting for, in considering the institu- 
tions of a people, emphatically styled ** Free,” and | am persuaded that /ideral 
allowances and kind treatment,* without diminishing the discretionary power 
with which each naval commander should necessarily be invested, would be 
sufficient to remove the heavy reproach under which they now deservedly la- 
bour; giving also a better class of men to the service, and raising its internal 
character many degrees higher than what it can at present sustam or pretend 
to claim. 

And now, for the first time, [ became an unwilling witness of a system of 
discipline, against which my heart has ever recoiled, and for the suppression of 
which, I need hardly remind you, I have ever steadfastly raised my voice. A 
system which calls aloud for repeal ; which is as useless in itself as it is bar- 
barous ; which is as disgraceful to the national character as it is degrading to 
the individual who must endure it ;—I mean the system of corporal punish 
ment. In this term [do not confine myself to public flogging after the sen- 
tence of a court-martial, nor even to that which takes place for offences inclu- 
ded in any individual article of war; but there are other corporal punishments, 
purely arbitrary. One 1s called star (ong ; and is executed on an unfortunate 
man at the diseretion or the caprice of his superior officer, who for some slight, 
perhaps imaginary offence, orders a boatswain'’s mate to take a rope’s end,— 

rhaps a mizen top-sail brace, or other heavy cord, and beat the unhappy cul- 
prit until the dignitary shall think proper to cry “hold! Enough!’ Another 
arises from the will and pleasure of the subordinate officer himself. ‘The boat- 


swain s mate carries a piece of curd, called a colt, in the pocket of his jacket, | 


the boatswain himself walks about with a raftan; and whenever the hands are. 
turned up, upon any occasion, or whenever these officials are of opinion that a 
man is not so brisk in his motions as he ought to be, the colé or the rattan is em- 
ployed about his shoulders without remorse or restraint. Not unfrequently the 
punishment of a poor passive wretch, after this fashion, acts as a safety-valve 
to the bad humours of the inflictor, and is used as such, without any better 
motive. it makes the blood run cold to think of these things; and when we) 
couple the idea of them with the consideration that they are rewards of those 
who are fighting “for liberty,” 1 know not whether they are more detestable or 
ridiculous. ‘Thank heaven they are now greatly discountenanced, and I have 
gteat hopes that they will shortly be done away with altogether. 

With regard to Flogging itself, it is consoling to my heart, in this my decli- 
ning day, to find that this odious, savage, inhuman barbarity, has been gradu- 
ally discontinued, to the present time ; and to think that the national feeling,, 
and national sense of wisdom as well as of humanity, will, in all probability,, 
eject it from the noble service altogether. I take an almost ferocious pl e| 
in detailing the particulars of such a scene as a naval punishment ; I wish tu, 
hold it up to the reprobation which I think it deserves ; and though | do not 
exagyerate the truth, I cannot prevail upon myself to soften the picture. The 
first punishment I ever saw made an indelible impression upon me. Such a 
one indeed, that although half acentury has since gone over my head, and al-; 
though it was no more severe than I have seen hundreds of times since then, 
it 1s as vividly in my recollection as though it took place yesterday. | will in- 
flict the relation upon you, notwithstanding you have probably heard it before. 

Cuptain Martinet though a brave officer and a “ seaman’s frend,””—a cha- 
racter well understood and highly appreciated in the navy—was a rigid disci-, 
plinarian; and, at the period of which I now write, the authority of the boy-| 
midshipman was sustained, not more pertinaciously, but in a more arbitrary, 
manner than at present. A maintop-man had been ordered by one of these. 
youngers, as the latter stood upon the cap, to perform some trifling, | believe} 


* It must be remembered that this —— written more than 30 years ago, and before “7 


present excellent reform Navy.—Ep. 


| “Send Darling down here directly.” 

Aye, aye, sir.” 

Down came the unfortunate culprit, and stood before the lieutenant and 
the swelling complainant. 

«So, Mister Darling. you have the insolence to refuse obedience, and be d—d 
‘to you, and dare presume to call your officer opprobrious names. [)—mme, 
I'll teach you how to use your tongue properly for the future.” 

The unlucky topman attempted an excuse, urging what he really did say, 
jtogether with his motive ; but his excuses were so nearly in the words of the 
midshipman, that they were considered to be only warped from their original 
import to serve his own purpose. The lieutenant descended into the cabin, to 
imake his report to the captain, who received it without farther inquiry ; and 
upon the officer’s return to the deck he issued the dreaded command, 

** Pass the word for the master-at-arms.” 

Upon the arrival of that functionary, poor Darling was consigned to his cus- 
‘tody to be put into the “ bilboes,”’ there to remain until his offence should be 
‘expiated at the ship’s gangway, by the assistance of the boatswain’s mate. 

It was on the third day after I was brought on board that this punishment 
took place. At seven bells of the forenoon watch, answering to half past ele- 
ven o'clock, the boatswain piped ** All hands.” 

It is remarkable that there is a peculiarity both in the length with which the 
sound is prolonged, and in the tone of the boatswain's voice, on these occa- 
sions ; to which, if there be added the consciousness of the cause which pro- 
duces it, the effects on the mind are of a very oppressive nature. ‘ All hands” 
literally, must obey the call. Neither officer nor seaman ts allowed to be ab- 
sent from punishment. Awd what a scene forthe eye of anovice! There 
stood the unhappy culprit. A grating taken from one of the hatches was set 
up at the Gangway ; the prisoner stripped of his upper clothing, and even of 
his shirt, which last was thrown loosely over his shoulders and back, stood by 
the grating until the orders should be given for the punishment to be commen- 
iced. His wrists and ankles were then seized to the grating, with spun-yarn, 
placing him like the figure on a St. Andrew's cross, but with his face to the bed 
of his punishment; and then began the preliminary solemnity of this horrible 
outrage on mauhvod. 

Not that the poor wretcl was about to be examined on his alleged offence. 
That, ov the conirary, was taken for granted, on the honor of the complainant ; 
and the captain, now, only expatiated on the enorimity of the poor wretch’s con- 
duct, which was sufficient, lie was told, to bring him to the yard-arm if he were 
tried by a court-martial. ‘The clerk was then directed to read one of the arti- 
cles of war, importing, that “any seaman who should neglect or refuse to obey 
the orders of lus superior officer, or who should behave with insolence to the 
said superior officer, being in the execution of his duty, should suffer peatn, 
or such other punishment as a general court-martial should award.’’ This be- 
ing read, the captain gives the final order 

Boatswain's mate, give hima dozen.” 

The garment was withdrawn from the poor man’s shoulders by the master- 
at-arms, who then placed limself in a prominent situation, that he might see 
and count audibly the strokes of the instrument of punishment. The boat- 
swain'’s mate approaches with his caf nine fatls, consisting of nine lengths 
of stout wiipcord, each about three feet in length, and fastened at one end up- 
on a handle of about eighteen or twenty inches in length. He draws his fin- 
vers through these fa/s to clear them from being ravelled, seizes the extremi- 
ues of them in his left hand, whilst his mght grasps the handle ; he tarns his 
body half round, to increase the momentuin of the stroke, and then discharges 
it with all his power on the back of the shrinking wretch; whilst the master- 
at-arms calls aloud *‘ ong." Some seconds elapse before another stroke is giv- 
en, the operator being obliged to clear the fai/s of the cat after each lash. 
When again it falls, the word ‘* rwo"’ is heard from the master-at-arms. The 
person of the unfortanate culprit soon becomes Jacerated under the repeated 
strokes of this dreadful scourge, and generaliy he is compelled to shriek from 
the anguish which it occasions. 

At the end of each dozen, there is a short pause—until the captain pro- 
nounces the words ** Go on,”’ or ** Cast him off,’ as the case may be. ‘The or- 
jdinary extent of the punishment for such offences as | have described is three 
‘dozen ; and if, in the performance of this unpleasant task, the boatswain’s mate 
\should relax, or be thought to relax, in severity, he is quickly and effectually 
recalled to invigorate his arm by a short, stern order, ‘* Do your duty, sir ;” or, 
if the feelings of humanity should so far mester him as to cause a second hint, 
jit is generally in persuasive language : 

“Do your duty, boatswain’s mate, or by G—d I'll have you seized up.” 

| The latter menace seldom failed to restore the stattered recollection ; for in 
truth it was no empty threat, as | have more than once had occasion to see it 
|put In execution. 

| ‘To me the most melancholy part of this detestable spectacle was when the 
jperiod arrived at which the captain was of oprmon that the prisoner nad _re- 
ceived a punishment commensurate with the offence. ‘The cool and common- 
place manner in which he said “ Stop !—cast him off ;” and the indifference 
of tone in which, turning towards the boatswain, he commanded * Pipe the 
hands down,”—was a mode of dismissal as devoid of solemnity, as if the peo- 
ple had been merely hoisting in a boat, or the unfortunate man himself had 
been a log of wood. 

I think I see your logical brain at work now ; and seem to hear you ask, how 
the commander of a ship of war could have che etfrontery to read, or cause to 
be read, an article of war, which alludes to the sentence of a court-martial ; 
and yet punish so severely a fellow-being, without trial, and without the sen- 
tence of a judge; and you think this an anomaly in justice which would soon 
be noticed. 

In your happy country, my dear Harvey, this may justly raise a sentiment of 
indignation : because your institutions, being all founded on the experience of 
the past, you have been enabled to reject all that appeared bad or incongruous, 
and to adopt or to modify whatever seemed expedient. But the British sys- 
tem, founded in barbarism, and having its root spread over ages past, makes 
it more difficult to eradicate eri/s there, thanto wmplant good here. The aru- 
cle of war, to which I have alluded, might, if it stoed alone, be more than 
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sixty impressed men between her decks. She had successfully waylaid every some ridiculous, act, at the topsail yard arm. The man at first took no no- 
: thing since she entered these seas; and had made most unmerciful conscrip- tice ; but being still teazed by the young Jack-in-office, he peremptorily refused 
; tions from the crews. She had not room enough for them to hang their ham- to do that which his own notions of seamanship knew to be wrong ; OF, to use 
b mocks, nor indeed was she provided with either hammocks or bedding for one- his own words, ** he would not go for to make such a lubber of himself rhe 
fi third of her people. There was nothing left for it, therefore, hut to stretch our- offended midshipman, who proved to be also a scion of nobility, and possessed 
ah. selves out upon the bare deck, “ stowed in bulk,” like a layer of herrings in a influence in high places, descended from his elevation, and instantly preferred 
. cask ; and using a hatora cap for a pillow. Such was my case for some a complaint to the officer of the watch, that Jim Darling had been msolent, : 
} weeks, in common with many others, until our condition was in the last degree had refused to obey him, and had called him a /uddver 
filthy and abhorrent. We swarmed with vermin of every description, for most 
of us had hardly a change of clothes ; and the use of fresh water for washing 
was entirely out of the question. Such is the economy of the latter article a/ 
all times, in the Navy, that even when the ship's company are not put on al- 
‘ lowance, they must take their drink at the tank or scuttle-butt, under the eye 
of a sentinel; and if they want water for mixing their flour, or for tea, the ar 
| ticle must be produced before the officer of the watch, and the water applied 
- to it, in open view. Any attempt at an overreach, would subject the offender 
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ficient for the assurance of the bashaw of a man-of-war’s quarter-deck ; but to) 
obviate this difficulty, you shall understand that it was customary, in the Eng-) 
lish naval service, to read all the articles of war to the seamen, on the first 
sunday of every month ; and that amongst them there was one sweeping 
clause,—an article which, like the rod of Moses, swailowed up all the others. 
‘This important clause intimated that “ For all offences, not capital, and for 
which no punishment is here presented, the offenders shall be dealt with, after 
the custom ot His Majesty's ships and vessels of war.’"-—Thus, therefore, cus- 
tom vecame law, and the will ot the powerful became the legal rule of con- 
duct. 

Chis arbitrary law, though not repealed in the British service, is now how- 
ever, very much discontinued; and the general orders of the British Admural- 
ty, which make it on the commander of a vessel of war to state 
jully in his report, the offeuce for which any person has been punished, together 
wilh the exact nature and extent of the pupishment, has been a very etiectual 
check upon cruel or unnecessarily severe conduct. ‘These reports, I have rea- 
sou to think are very narrowly scrutinized; and where punishments are more 
than usually fre quent, or appear to have been inflicted upon occasions appa- 
rently slight, the removal of the officer from his command has been the imme- 
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it is not my purpose to harrass your feelings with the continuation of such 
descriptions as these ; but there is one more, peculiar to the service, of which 
my horror and detestation are so great, that 1 could not leave the subject with- 
out making it thus tar public; as | consider it the consummation of barbarism 
as well as of cruelty ; and though that also is now almost discontinued, there 
1s still neither |aw nor order against practice. i mean the punishment of 
flogging through the Fleet ; than which, there can be nothing more repugnant 
to humanity. Murder | consider to be venial as compared with it ; for 1 lace- 
rates the victim, robs hin of energy and manly feeling ; leaving him but his 
lie, with a degraded spirit, a broken strength, and a ruined,—utterly ruined 
—character, to drag through a few, and but a few years of wretched existence ; 
iter having had the very bones of tus trunk almost laid bare, under the tre- 
mendous scourges of the officials. whose misfortune it was to inflict them. | 
will detail this, and then adseu to the hated subject. 


LIEUTENANT BARR’S MARCH FROM DELHI TO 
CABUL. 

When all hopes of active service had vanished from his mind, Lieutenant 

Barr was ordered to join the military medley which was to affect a diversion in 

favour of Sir John Keane's army by threatening Cabul from the Punjab and 


the 


the Khyber Pass. ‘These troops consisted of Runjeet Singh's contingent, a 
batch v.es that British officers were trying to dise:pline i, order to 
form anu y fora son of Shah Shoojah’s, and several detachments from the 


Company > This motley band the Lieutenant with his artillery had 
to overtake «! Peshawar; and he subsequently accompanied them on the marct 
\uyber Pass, and the road afterwards rendered memorable by the 
the British army on its fatal retreat. 
eutenant Barris not beaten: its line is easily followed on 
iap of Hindostan,—Delhi, Loodianah, Lahore, Rotas, Attock, 
and Peshawur. ‘The remaimder is not so readily traced except on modern 
maps of Aig tan ; it follows the usual and indeed the only route to 
Cabul by Jellalabad, bemg the same by which our victorious army finally left 
the country. 

The first part of the journey was a mere tour, varied by the common inci- 
dents of a march, with here and there some difficulty in crossing a river, or 
covert obstacles thrown in the way of the detachment by Sikh jealousy of the 
British. ‘The sojourn at Peshawur exnbited the foreign officers in the service 
of Runyeet, with their mode of living, and the condition of their troops ; the 
character of the: levies, whom British gold had induced to enlist in the 
service ofthe monarch of Afghanistan that was to be; together with the empty 
pageantry of the Shah-zada’s court, which seems to have been felt to be as hol- 
low in the reality as it reads in the description ‘There ts more of active mo- 
tion in the advance of the army, and the skirmishes by which it forced its way 
Khyber Pass, captured the fort of Ali Musyid after its defenders 
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had withdrawn, and, in despite of frequent predatory attacks, and pretty con- 
stant cowardice on the part of the Stkh contingent, finally reached Cabul 


Compared with previous works on the Aighan expedition, however, Lieutenant 
Barr's book is of necessity deficient in meident and interest. There are none 
of the difficulues of the Bolan Pass, the larger military operations before 
Ghuznee, the tucertainty attending the pursuit and capture of Dost Moham- 
med, or the freshness of the first deseriptions of Afghanistan. Our author also 
detains his reader too long upon the earlier portions of his route. A march, 
whether with soldiers or palanquin-bearers, through India, seems to have no 
sitter once telling ; and even his subsequent route through 

the Panjab would have had more attraction with less of detail. ‘The book, 
however, though past in its subject, is readable and unatfected ; and it 1s ‘use- 
ful as completing the series of original narratives respecting the Atghan inva- 
sion. In this pomtot view, the indirect inferences it enables the reader to draw 
are of some lunportance Lieutenant Barr's rather bold account unconsciously 
shows up the hollow, flimsy, “shreds and patches’’ character of the whole 
scheme ; which was evidently founded upon no necessity of pohiey, sull less 
upon any knowledge of the condition or requirements of the country sought to 
be conquered, but was a mere protocol policy planned by ** Politicals” in want 
of work. Large armies, thrown into difficulties from the nature of the coun- 
try, the want of food and water, with the frequent expectation and occasional 
presence of an enemy, have an imposing air from their numbers and danger, 
resembling the etlect of a well-got-up drama, let the thing be as unreal as it 
may; but the empty pomp of our ally the Maharajah’s useless contingent, the 
treacherous vagabonds bribed to enlist for the Shah-zada to indicate the loyalty 
of the Afghans towards his father, and the manager-like proceedings of the Poli- 
tical Colonel Wade towards the poor young Prince, (for the Shah-zada was not 
equal to his réle,) admit one behind the scenes, and call to mind Hogarth’s 
Strollers Dressing in a Barn 

The most immediate matter is occasional indications of the state of the Pon- 
jab and the Peshawur district, which under the vigorous character and wndis-, 
turbed rule of Runjeet Singh seems to have been bad and brutal enough: we 
may therefore guess what it is now, when a coupie of competitors for supreme 
power, and an Afghan incursion (for we suppose it hardly rises to the dignity) 
of an invasion) are distracting the country. We take a few examples o! the 
social condition 


Variety or interest 


WAYSIDE SIGHTS. 
Within a few yards of our encampment, we had a specimen of Eastern bar- 


barity, in an individual who was hanging by the heels to a tree, and who had) 


apparently been leit to die in that dreadiul situation, He seemed to have beenyin state” exceeds that of 


captured fast night.” 


a man advanced in years, as his beard and hair were grizzled ; but as he had 
been suspended about a month, his features were not distinct, and rendered less 
so through being mutilated by birds of prey. The bystanders told us he had 
been thus punished for murdering a child and stealing the silver ornaments 
which encircled its ankles and wrists; sf so, he deserved his death, bet the 
method ernployed to effect it could enly emanate from a most uncivilized s:a- 
thon. 
EXEC’ TIONS IN SCINDE. 

.\s we approached Dingie, our attention was called to a small crowd, princi- 
pally of wome ard children; and on nding up to see the cause of their as- 
sembliog. pereessod ta the midst of them a man stretched on the ground at full 
length, who had, ualfan hour before, been deprived of both his hands, asa pun- 
ishment tor the crime of stealing. A few quiverings about the muscles of his 
egs were all that betokened he still existed; but he was insensible, and no 
‘s he had bled profusely ; and he was thus being inhumanly left to 
perish, as no one dared to assist him. The block, a rude piece of wood, was 
lying by his side; but the hands had been carried off, for the purpose of bei 
exposed near the spot where he had committed the depredation. We consul 
ibowt bringing hun into camp, and I directed my native doctor to do so; but, 
on attempting to remove the poor wretch, we were told the sentence wes the 
law of the land, and that we had no business to interfere. This was true; but 
we subsequently heard, with much satisfaction, that a few of his friends had se- 
cretly conveyed lim away ; and that there is a chance of his life, as they would, 
immediately they were able, insert his stumps into boiling oil to allay the bleed- 
ing; | fear, however, the chance is but slight. 

Iwo other executions, though unattended with the barbarous mutilations 
avove detailed, had taken place at the same time ; and it will hardly be credited 
‘hat the punishment of death these unfortunate individuals suffered was award- 
ed to them for the crime of having killed a cow! but such was the case; and 
he deuded Sikhs consider the blood they have just shed as called for to ap- 
pease the anger of their deity, insulted gn its representative, a four-footed crea- 
ture of the earth! The road led us nearly beneath a tree, on which the body 
of one of the offenders was suspended, and where it will remain as a warning 
to others, untul devoured by carrion birds, or it falls to pieces under the influ- 
ence of time: the other was hanged at the opposite side of the town. 
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SIKH JUSTICE. 

On reaching Futtehgurb, I halted beneath its walls, for the purpose of giv- 
ing the troop-horses a feed ; and whilst here, a scene most revolting to human 
nature occurred within twenty yards of my position, and which I grieve to say 
[ had no means of preventing ; indeed, the tragedy had well-nigh concluded 
vefore | was aware of what was going on. It appeared that the previous even- 
ing a party of Khyberries had made a successful foray, and had carried off a 
vumber of camels belongigg to one of the regiments that formed the garrison of 
the fort, and also a couple of Sikh soldiers, who had the care of them. Imme- 
diately it became <nown, a detachment was ordered out in pursuit ; but meet- 
og with none of the marauders, they had, in their stead, captured two of their 
enemies’ tribe, who were quietly pursuing the * even tenour of their way,” and 
iad had nothing whatever to say to the robbery. These unfortunates, havi 
een kept in close custody the whole uf the night, were next morning, when 
halted at the fort, removed from the place they had been confined in, and drag- 
ged by their ferocious captors to a spot at no great distance from where | was 
standing. I saw the crowd advance, but imagined the Sikh soldiers who com- 
posed it were mutineers on their way to Peshawur; though I was at a loss to 
guess the meaning of the dried bushes that they were carrying with them, and 
as jor the wretched prisoners I did not observe them. The Sikhs, on stopping, 
immediately formed a circle, which was too deyse for my vision to penetrate, 
ind not caring to know what was going on I had turned away from the scene. 
Vresently loud voeiferations of ** Putthur se maro Stone them todeath !” 
caused me to look in this direction again ; and then a fierce flame was lapp’ 
the air far above the heads of the spectators. Convinced that some cruel w 
was yoing on, | accosted a respectably-dressed Sikh, who was standing in a 
most unconcerned manner near me; and to my question as to what they were 
doing, he replied with perfect indifference, “* Burning a couple of Khyberries ;” 
ind then related how the miserable wretches had fallen into theirhands. I exe 
pressed my detestation of the cruel punishment; when he added, ‘“* Why should 
we not! the same fate has by this time attended the two Khalsas that were 
Such are the consequences of the bitter hatred that ex- 
sts between these two nations; but I was afterwards glad to learn that the 
sulferings of one of the victims, in this instance, had terminated most speedily, 
for in his agony he had burst his bonds, and madly rushing against his enemies, 
was instantly telled to the earth by a dozen sabres. The other was not so for- 
tunate; but Avs torments were less than five minutes in duration, (then, what 
iorments !) as the dried thorns produced a fire of exceeding fierceness, that must 
have destroyed him almost at once. 


HOUSE OF DEATH AT FRANCFORT. 

Iu a cemetery of Francfort, a very tasteful imitation of Pere la Chaise, there 
stands a large building, hand ly finished, and in a very correct style of Ro- 
man architecture, which is called the ** Recovery-house,’’ being neither more 
not less than an institution devoted to the dead, for the purpose of giving them 
every favourable opportunity of returning to life again, should they feel so dis- 
posed. ‘he apartments are furnished with all the luxurious elegance of the 
vest houses; the beds are decorated with carving and inlaying the carpets are 
soft and noiseless to the tread, and, in fact, few of those who live and breathe 
ue surrounded by such appliances of enjoyment. Beside each bed there stands 
. small table, in which certain ivory keys are fixed, exactly resembling those of 
i pianoforte On these is the hand of the dead man placed as he lies in the 
ved; for, mstead of being buried, he is conveyed here, after supposed death, 
and wrapped up ia warm blankets, while the temperature of the room itself is 
regulated by the season of the year. The slightest movement of vitality in the 
fingers would press down one of the keys, which communicate with a bell at the 
top of the building, where resides a doctor, or rather two doctors, who. take it 
wateh and watch about, ready at the summons to afford all the succour of their 
art. Kestoratives of every kind abound, all that human ingenuity can devise 
in the way of cordials and stimulants, as well as a large and admirably equipped 
staif of servants and nurses, whose cheerful aspect seems especially intended 
to re-assure the patient, should he open his eves once more to life. The in- 
stitution is a most costly one. ‘The physicians, selected from among the high- 
es! practitioners of Franefort, are most liberally remunerated, and the whole 
retiiue of the establishment maiutained on a footing of even extravagant ex- 
penditure. Of course, I need scarcely say, its benetits, if such they be, are re- 
served for the wealthy only. Indeed, I have been told the cost of this “lying 

the inest expensive funeral fourfold, Sometimes bere 
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is great difficulty in obtaining a vacant bed. Periods of epidemic disease crowd | 
the institution to such a degree that the greatest influence is exerted for a place. 
Now, one naturally asks, what success has this system met with, to warrant. 
this expenditure, and continue to enjoy public contidence! None whatever. 
In seventeen years which one of the resident doctors passed there not one case, 
occurred of restored animation, nor was there ever reason to believe that in any! 
instance the slightest sign of vitality ever returned. ‘The physicians themselves! 
make little scruple at avowing their incredulity concerning its necessity, and/ 
surprised me by the freedom with which they canvassed the excellent, but mis-| 
taken notions of its founders. Mr. Lever's Arthur O'Leary. 


THE STORM. | 


Come sit with me on this craggy steep 
That frowns above the murmuring deep— 
How the heaving waves are dimly grey 

As they break and glow across the bay, | 
And like spirit’s eyes (he stars above 

Seem downward to gaze with looks of love ; | 
Whiie through their ranks the bright full moon 
Speeds upward to her glonous noon. 

Here from the lofty and caverned cell, | 
We may hear the sea’s unwearying swell ; 

In its dreamy hush, and purer air 

Save the low sweet sounds the billows bear, 

And the forest wind’s deep measured moan, 

’Tis bliss to feel that we are alone. } 
Away, far away on the mountain side, | 
Lie the homes we left at eventide, 

And the rising moon each dome and spire 

ls bathing in beams pt golden fire. 

But hark! on the wmhds that gently sweep, 

Comes the * heave-ho !” sadly from the deep ;—~ 

And look where a bark’s broad snowy sail 

Is spread, to catch each breath of the gale 


The sea is changed : and the face of night 

Ts black with clouds in their maddened fight, 
While over tne craggy cliff and steep, 

‘The sea-bird screams as his pinions sweep ; 
And afar on the singing wind he soars, 

Above where the storm and thunder pours. 
The scene is changed, and how dagk the change ! 
For before, where’er the eye could range, 

All beautiful slept the earth and sea, 

in a dream of sweet tranquillity ;— 

Now the hoarse thunder, peal on peal, 

And the glancing lightning’s fairy reel 

Play over the strong tumultuous swell 
Of the ocean waves in lond revel. 

But where, in the war of wind and wave, 
(And its mingled wrath ‘twere death to brave) 
‘The homeward bark, that a eve of mght 
Rounded in safety the headlaud height ! 


Ah! look on the mountain billow’s crest, 
Its storm-shattered hull 1s seen to rest, 
And a human form is clinging there, | 
To the broken mast in wild despair ; 
Two youthful girls by his side are bound, 
And their arms about his neck are wound, 
While oft, and teartul, his eve is turn’d 
On those forms, for whom his spirit yearned. 


The wreck has pass’d, and I hear no more 
A sound of life, mid the angry roar 

Of the breaking storm. 1| see not now 
The tumbling wave, or the helmiess prow, 
Nor the burden of breathing lite they bore. 
Those gentle forms that had marked the shore 
With rapturous joy, at break of day, | 
By the tempest’s breath are swept away— | 
Ana beneath those waves that lave the beach 
They are buried safe from mortal reach, | 
Never more to tread the world again— 
They are now as though they had not been, 
Yet a single plank is dashing on 

Which the stranger’s form is lashed upon. 


We bent our feet to the lonely strand | 
For the sea had thrown hum on its sand ; || 
He was old and grey, and his dim eye 

Once slowly ope'd, and he breathed a sigh ; 
With an mward prayer his lips were stirred, 
Though not e’en a word or sound was heard. {| 
Like one entranced he gazed on the deep 
With a vacant stare, then sank to sleep. | 
Morn came, but not to the pilgrim grey— | 


His spirit had fled its home of clay, 
And we buried him soitly where he lay. 


I love this lonely mountain steep, 
For beneath, on the blue and quiet deep, | 
On coral beds, the beautiful sleep ; 

While on the green and receding shore,’ 

His grave is met when the wild winds roar ; 
But the billows reach not where he lies, 
When the siorm across the sea wave dies; 
And the vernal sua with dancing beams, 

Plays on the long grass, that fluttering streams, 
In the gentle breeze, when leafy song 


heard 


_ ILLUSTRATIONS OF NATIONAL CUSTOMS, 
HEBREW. 

| Translated from the Modern Sanscrit, by Hezekiah Moss, Esq. 
THE TEMPLE. 

It was the vigil of the Sabbath day, and the evening star shone brilliantly op 
the temple of Solomon, whuse hundred portals were now sending forth (the 
sacred service being over) multitudes of Zion's children. Slowly they vanished 
away, like clouds over the valley of the Jordan; and the holv temple now ap- 
peared tenantless, with the exception of one votary who, in a pensive and 
gloomy mood, remained leaning against a column, of which, by his deathlike 
stillness, he seemed tobe a part. From the gold-embroidered silks of India, 
which constituted his dress, his flowing beard partially silvered with age, his 
stature and noble countenance, it was easy to conclude that this man was 
amongst the loftiest of his tribe. He seemed yet buried in thought when the 
chief priest Assir, who had just taken off his officiating robes, passed him by, 
remarking, with a smile of masked malignity, “* Has Hophin, happy Hophin, 
forgotten that his young and lovely wife is anxiously awaiting his return !” 

* Ha, Assir!’’ replied Hophin, startled from bis reverie ; then adding, in a 
tone of assumed tranquillity, ‘ my wife, good Assir, is passing the evening by 
the bedside of my niece, Rachel, who is dangerously ill.” 

“And, doubtless, you are now going to conduct to her home your fair 
spouse’ At least you will not depute that pleasing duty to the orphan whom 
you adopted five years ago at the Feast of the Huts!” 

** An act of humanity,”’ replied Hophin, evasively. 

* Backed by the moving entreaties of your young wife,” furtively sneered 
the high-priest. 
| “How could [ do otherwise '”’ continued Hophin, with gathering gloom. 
“The ‘ Feast of the Huts,’ as you well know, is celebrated to bless the produce 
of the earth and to return thanksgiving to the Divine Donor. Huts formed 
of branches are raised before our doors. In these we eat in common during the 
festival. It was at this feast that Ammiel came to our hut. How could I re- 
fuse hospitality to a famished child! for Ammiel was then but a child.” 

But is so no longer,” observed Assir, with studied indifference. 

“Tt is exactly five years from this day,” went on Hophin; “I was coming 
from the bath, when Ezela met me with her eyes glistening with tears, * Oh ! 
my lord,’ she exclaimed, ‘a child—a poor orphan 1s at your gate. No home, 
no fnend, no refuge! Bless the first year of our union with a good work, and 
let the feast we are now celebrating be to your wife a memorial of her hus- 
band’s generous bounty.’ Ezela was so beautiful at this moment, that I pro- 
mised to adopt the boy. I took him by the hand, seated him at my table, and 


called him son.’ I hope I have never had reason to repent my conduct.” 


“| hope so, too,”’ replied Assir, mysteriously. 

“What mean you! Your voice sounds ominously !’’ seid Hophin, whose 
usually pale cheek reddened up with a burning flush. 

** Nay, I speak in my wonted tone,”’ replied the priest. 

“| know thee for my enemy,”’ sharply reyommed Hophin. 

** Your rival once, but your enemy never! The Lily of Hebron inflamed me 


| with a passion such as few can feel. You were preferred to me; and, in the 


first moments of my despair, | owed you, perhaps, no very great goodwill ; but 


a no more of this. Ezelais about twenty, I believe, and you are 


fifty, Hophin ?” 

* That is my age this very day,” replied the husband of Ezela. 

“ Ezela is beautiful, mild, affectionate, but young and thoughtless.” 

Assir:” 

*[ have a nephew at home, a fine stripling like your adopted son Ammiel. 
Now, had | a wife so young, so beautiful as Ezela, why—women will make 
companions, and they seldom decide in favour of grey hairs.” 

The priest's words were arrows. His looks poisoned the barbs. 

“ Wretch, be silent '’’ at length burst forth Hophin. * Ezela is as pure as 
the snows of Hermon !”’ 

“And who has said to the contrary, my good Hophin! As for me, I have 
not the slightest doubt of it; but other people say that they have seen and 


” 


“What ?" roared Hophin, trembling in every nerve, and perspiring at every 

ore,—** what have they heard '—what have they seen '” 

“ Only the gentle conversation and private meetings of Ammiel and Ezela 
upon the terrace.” 

“Serpent or demon!” replied Hophin, hissing with the suppressed fury of 
both, ‘if this be false, your life would be but as a drop in the cup of my re- 
venge ; but if trae—/rue !—God of Israel, where am 1' My reason wanders ' 
Assir! for merey’s sake retract your words. Pluck from my mind these dread- 
ful suspicions! say that Ezela is true, or, by my father’s grave x 

* Ezela’s truth and love can be easily and surely proved,” calmly interrupted 
Assi. 

How !” gasped Hophin. 

“ By one of our pious ceremonies now almost obsolete; but which, on this 


occasion, | would wish to revive.” 


What ceremony 
‘T will explain it to you as we go along. Come,” said Assir, familiarly pass- 


ing his arm under Hophin’s. ‘The night advances, and Ezela is not yet at 
home.” 
THE TERRACE. 

It was late at night when Hophin, striding rapidly through the principal 
streets of Jerusalem, arrived at his door, which was immediately opened by an 
old female slave. 

“* Where is Ezela ?’’ demanded he, with a voice so altered, that the old slave 
raised her lamp to his face, doubting that it was her master who spake. 

‘* Where is Ezela!” hoarsely repeated Hophin. 

‘“* My lord, upon the terrace ;” and the slave bowed to the dust. 

“Alone !”’ muttered Hophin, as if dreading the reply. 

“ No, my lord ; the young Ammiel is with her."’ 

In an instant Hophin was on the terrace. One rapid glance drank in the 


whole scene. 
The night was oriental in its fairest attributes ; clear, calm, and beautiful. 


‘Myriads of stars sparkled in the deep blue heavens, forming the retinue of the 
\crescent moon slowly rising from the waves of “the Great Sea.’’ At one ex- 
‘tremity of the terrace female slaves were seated on straw mats, and spoke in 
ow murmurs ; at the other end Ezela, unveiled, and reclining on cushions, sang 
‘in a low soft voice, one of David's canticles. Ammiel was seated at her feet, 
and their attitudes changed not at the presence of Hophin! Ezela sang. Am, 
miel gazed on her, and listened ; but Hophin, with a voice as from the tomb,- 
slowly articulated, ‘* Why have you left the house of Rachel before I came to 


Is born yon whispering trees among, C. | conduct you hither ?” 
Boston, May, 1844. 


“ My lord,” replied Ezela, the tears clinging to her silken eyelids, “Ra- 
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chel is much better. The night was growing late, and Ammiel accompanied ther Ezela deserves the death you doom herto. I desire to have an hour's cou- 
me home.” verse with her alone.” 
“Ammiel, Ammiel!" repeated Hophin, using the word asa stimulant to, ‘* Never '” exclaimed Hophin, starting at the thought. 
his rage ; ‘and what brought Ammuel thither ?”’ “Then seek from some other ‘the ordeal of the bitter waters,” prepared in 
Pale and trembling, Ezela answered not ; but Ammiel, starting to his feet, the manner you wish them to be. Peace be with you!” And the priest roso 
replied, ** My father’ I went to meet you and Ezela,; but, not finding you at from the prostrate cedar, as if about to depart. 
Rachel s house, we believed that you had returned home in our absence, and‘ Hold' Assir,”’ groaned Hophin, struggling with his passion ; “* you have my 
therefore we hastened thither to rejoin you.” secret. When would you wish to speak with Ezela ’” 
“It is well,” coldly observed Hophin, seating himself on the cushions, and ‘* When the evening prayer is said.” 
concealing, under a tranquil air, the suspicions gnawing at his heart. Draw- ‘Then be it so.” 
ing Ezela to his side, and passing his arm round her waist, tll his fingers) And, without word, look, or salute, they separated. 


pressed insidiously upon the life-pulse of her spotless breast, he continued,— | ans anmenwenn 
lied. age. | While the machinations of Sathanas were thus concocting by the waters of 
§ ,” rep / » in perplexity. the Kedron, the rays of the rising sun found Ezela and the young Israelite 


clasped in each other's arms on the terrace where the scene of the last even- 
* What would my father say? I am an orphan. On earth I have no other ny a my dear and only brother, all must be revealed to Hophin 
friend than you and Ezela,’’ added he, sadly looking at the young wo.nan, who ‘Ammiel, you must not be sacrificed!" And Ezela sobbed bitterly. 


smiled as sadly in return. a “st. 4 
Hophin pressed so tightly the arm of Ezela that she uttered a cry of pain.) k 

Regaruless of this, her husband sternly contuunued,— i wee coves fom Ses tb fether 
* The king of Israel now lives in peace ; but peace has need of soldiers, even P hich + e would not have willed you the property half of 

‘Now I understand my father,” proudly replied Ammiel. “ Let it be to- ot, Ammicl, when she knew you were alive, way did che conceal. your 

morrow,—let it be this hour: I am ready to depart.” ero and rob you of your jest petremeny ° 4 ae 
* No, no Ammuiel!” suddenly exclaimed Ezela; “ leave not this roof. | lush ' my sister. A mother's pride, and she was most proud in stg 

Choose some uther profession than the cruel one of war.” Hophin for her son, led her to this error, besides the disgrace of Hophin’s ret\.- 
** Woman!’ thundered Hophin, give your advice when asked !” pal, had you only half the dowry propesed. I not the less. — 

4 . ; riage was celebrated, and you accompanied your husband to Jerusalem. 


The silence which succeeded the loud and furious words weighed heavily And vou, peer on 
the slaves crouching in whispering groups at the other extremity of the Oh! out They 

|may strengthen me in this hour of trial.”’ 
He Ammiel took a scroll of parchment from his bosom, and Ezela read, with 
‘sorrowful agitation, her mother’s letter :— 

To-morrow involuntarily sighed Ezela. “ To Ammiel. 

* Well! what next? Pray continue. ‘This may be the last opportunity ;*" | “ My son, when you return to the home of your fathers you will find it deso- 
and Hophin smiled maliciously. late. Your dying mother confesses she has robbed you, and added to the ro!- 

You hurt me, iny lord,”’ said Ezela, in a low voice (his poniard-hilt pressed bery a lie. Forgive me,my son! From the grave | implore your forgiveness. 
rudely against her side,—* yeu hurt me ;"’ and she endeavoured to disengage Let not my memory be brought to shame, nor your sister to reproach, by re- 
her person from his coil. vealing the secret which weighs heavily on my heart at this my dying hour. 

“Stay!” shouted Hophin ; and the adjoining terraces reverberated suc- (#0 to thy sister ; tell her ali. May the God of Israel support thee and her to 
cessively the sound. Ezela seemed petrified to a beautiful statue. A flash of keep inviolate the secret of thy mother. SHIRAZ." 
wdignation gleamed from the large blue eyes of the orphan ; but, suppressing | “‘ Thus, Ezela,* sighed Ammiel, taking back the parchment, “ our mother’s 


his bitter emotion, he demanded at what hour he should receive his instruc- secret must be kept, even to the death.” 
tions. | ‘*But, Ammiel, my brother, hearme Leave not Jerusalem this morning, 


At two hours after sunrise.” coldly replied Hophin. noreven to-morrow. I implore you to grant me this favour. Some horribic 
Without another word, Hophin, Ezela, and the orphan Ammiel, separated presentiment chills me as with adeath-damp. Stay, Ammicl,” she repeated, 
for the night ; the trembling slaves slowiy following. No sound was heard enolding him in her arms. ‘+ Wait tll to-morrow eve near the tower oi David. 
save the step and voice of the warder ou the wails, or the distant gurgling of | shall ether come myself, or send a slave to thee.” 
the Kedron. I'he cloudless stars shone down upon the deserted terrace ; gra- | “* Well, | promise thee, Ezela. Trust thy brother |” 
dually they waned away toward the palm clad shores of Phoenicia; and soon A shadow crossed the sunshine on the terrace. Ammiel started, and sud - 
the mountains of Moriah hailed the cheerful daydawn,—cheerful to all but the denly disengaged himself f:om his sister's farewell embrace. Hophin stalked 


wretched, whose sleepless eyes turn away fromthe blessed beams as from a forward. 
ghastly mockery. | “ Pardon our tears and our last farewell, my lord. Ezela has been a sister 


" , Assit, high-priest, Hophin, c not offended at my grief ; Ammiel turned aside in sorrow. 
But long before daybreak, Assir, the high-priest, and Hophin, chief of the “| Wherefore should 1?” coldly responded Hophin. “But enough of this. 


tribe of Naphthali, were slowly walking on the margin of the Kedron, or “ Dark 
Rivulet,” which darns its darkling way through the valley of Hinnon. Take you these three purses of gold, you will find my best horse ready capar - 
But is * the test of thetntter waters infallible 
“ infallible haces foc shadow of suspicion.” ae intention. Receiving the purses, and casting one look on Ezela, lie 
My reason refuses to believe demurred the layman. 
“The power of Jehovah is infinite!” The priest bowed low. My lord, I accept these gifts as from a brother ; and now the God of Isracl 
“ And yet, if Ezela should prove innocent '!” mused Hophin. watch over you. 
if guilty?” \|his wife to her apartments. 
** Her body would soon become swollen, and death would instantly suc- | THE PILGRIM. 
Sadly leaning on the marble balustrade which enclosed the terrace of Ho- 


ceed.” 
“ Assir !"’ said the husband, casting a gloomy glance on the dark waters roll- phin'’s mansion, Ezela was gazing intently on a dark and vertical streak whici: 
ing at his feet, * Ezela must die ! You understand me.” curiously appeared to bisect the setting sun. This was the tower of David, 
** Justice shall be done on the guilty ;" and the priest bowed again. ‘where Ammiel was to await her instructions. 
Assir, you are a doctor of the law, and evenso am J. But you are also Her thoughts were interrupted by the entrance of a slave, who, touching the 
priest, and so am not I. Speak we undisguisedly. Speak not as a high-priest ground with luis {.relic..J, announced that a pilgrim requested hospitality. 
to an ignorant Levite, but as man to man.” ** See, then, to his wants,” hastily replied Ezela, resuming her gaze towards 


So saying, he sat down upon the trunk of a storm-uprooted cedar; and, ap David's Tower. 
proaching his lips towards the ears of the high-priest, whispered, in a hiss of  ‘‘ The pilgrim requests a private interview,” said the slave, returning. 
torture,— Where is thy master!” inquired Ezela. 

“ Assir, 1am betrayed! Ezela loves Ammel! You see this poniard “ At evening prayer,” replied the slave. 

Last night it was within a hair-breadth of drinking the life-blood of the wanton | ‘1 receive no persons in his absence. Depart!’ 

and her paramour. You shudder, Assir, and you are right. The deed were The slave departed, but in a few minutes re-appeared, and lowly uttered,— 
brutal, so | checked myself to enjoy a sweeter vengeance. Assir, Ezela must) “The pugrim requests this interview in the name of humanity.” 

die, yet not in the darkness of night, but in the glare of noonday,—not assassi- | ‘‘!n vain!” replied @zela, in a tone of annoyance. 

nated by my slaves, or by my own hand, but by thine, good Assir, by tne draught “‘ For the sake of your life, which is in danger.” 

of the * bitter waters,’ in the midst of the ‘Temple, and before the face of all‘ Leave my presence,” proudly commanded the young matron. 

israel. Thou understandest '” ' “In the name of your husband.” 

“To none but the guilty are the waters terrible,” solemnly replied the |“! cannot see this man," said Ezela, hesitatingly. 
priest. | “In the name of the orphan Ammiel.” 

“ And yet,had I been high-priest, good Assir,they should be terrible to whamn- ee Bid him enter immmediately,’’ rapidly answered Ezela, veiling her flushed 
soever | pleased,” insinuated Hophin. _ features. 

But the hint fell stillborn, apparently, for the priest's eye was imperturbable And Assir entered. 
as the tomb. “ Daughter of Shiraz!” mildly began the priest, “‘ your mother spurned mo 

“The sand which | mix with the waters is collected from the floor of the as your suitor. Hophin, the wealthy and powerful Hophin, was preferred to 
sanctuary. 1 mix with the sand certain burnt herbs, and prepare two cups, one the poor priest Assir. But that is past. I come not hitherto reproach ; no, t 
for the wife, the other for her husband.” come to save you.”’ 

** You mark one of these cups, good Assir.”’ | * How, Assir! what means this mystery !"’ 

Their eyes met, A flash of demon joy gleamed, for a moment, inthe eyes‘ Thou shalt hear. The demon of jealousy has seized on your husband's 
of the high-priest, then left them more lund than before, as darkness after light- heart. ‘[o-morrow you shall be summoned by my voice to the temple and 
ning. A fiendish thought seemed to mark, as with a brand, his forehead, piere- compelled to undergo the ‘ ordeal of the bitter waters.’ Termble will be tne 
ing through the prophyiact, and burning in the brain. trial |” 

* The labourer deserves his hire,” muttered Assir. “| fear it not,” replied Ezela unmoved, ; 

Hophin drew from his bosom a gold-embroidered purse, and presented it to! ‘ And thou wert nght, Ezela,’’ rejoined Moe ope “if it had been the hand 
the lugh-priest. of God that prepared the waters ; but the hand of man——” 

“ But, before I act,” remarked the latter, “I must previously ascertain whe-|| ‘“ Jy hand, good Assir! is it not?” 
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“Yea, even mine,” and the priest seemed sunk in thought. 

“* Speak, Assir, | implore you. You are trembling, and your looks are those 
of the dead.”’ 

“ Listen, then, daughter of Shiraz. Your husband desires your death, aud 
by his order I am to poison one of the two cups,” said the priest in a voice bare- 
ly audible. 

“Satanic slanderer !”’ replied the young wife, her eyes flashing and her bo- 
som heaving with indignant emotion. 

* Seest thou this purse? Dost thou recognise it? It is full of gold; my 
reward for your death.” 

Ezela instantly recognised the purse which her own hands had wrought and 
presented to Hophin. The hot tears came gushing through her veal. 

“ Bat it shall be the reward of his death, if thou willest it,’’ said the priest, 
insidiously approaching her. “ Promise, beautiful Ezela, to be my bride, and 
Hophin shail quaff the poisoned cup, leaving thee a widow to-morrow.”’ 

“ Infamous assassin !"’ indignantly burst forth Ezela, as she rushed from the, 
terrace. 

A moment alter, and before Assir had recovered from his discomfiture, a 
slave burried!y conducted him from the terrace to the court-gate. There the 
husband of Ezela met the high-priest. Their eyes met, and the meeting of 
their eyes would have delighted man’s enemy to behold. 

“ To-morrow |!’ muttered Hophin. 

“ Ay, to-morrow !"’ and the priest hurried on. 

THE ORDEAL. 

Tt was noon ; not a cloud obscured the azure heavens. The sun shone down 
in all bis power and beauty on the domes of Jerusalem, “ the vision of peace”’ 
(and a vision of peace has it been from its foundation to the present day.) 
Crowds thronged through the gates: Solomon's Temple, eagerly anxious to 
witness the ordeal of the bitter waters. The women occupied exclusively the 
galleries, the men filled nearly to suffocation the body of the temple. Silence 
seemed to shudder as the high-priest appeared slowly ascending the steps of 
the tabernacle. As soon ashe had stood in front of the holy ark he bowed him, 
to the ground and then stepped back. 

A few moments elapsed and he was followed by a man and a woman. The 
former in gloomy abstraction kept his eyes fixed upon the unleavened cake 
which he carried between his hands. The woman walked upon the left side of 
the man, her person being entirely covered by a white woollen veil. ‘Lhe swan, 
of the Euphrates never appeared more graceful. 

A brief pause ensued, when the husband, placing the cake upon the altar, 
uttered aloud, “The spirit of jealousy possesses my heart. 1 demand for my 
wife the test of the bitter waters.”’ 

“ Thy demand is granted,” said the high-priest. 

** And, therefore,” resumed Hophin, * have [ brought this barley-cake, un- 
mixed with oil or spices, a cake of jealousy and a memorial of imiguitye Let 
the guilty perish !” 

“ Wife of Hophin, approach,”’ intonated the high-priest. And Ezela walked 
forwards. 

A young Levite takes two cups filled with blessed water and piaces them be- 
fore the priest. Assir collects some grains of sand from the tloor of the sanc- 
tuary and slowly casts them into each cup, accompanying the act witha few 
lowly-uttered words. ‘Then advancing towards the wife of Hophin he removes) 
her veil, and the temple shone as with the beauty of a seraph. 

“Oh! mercy and pardon for the young and beautiful,’’ burst from the lips 
of the men. 

The women were mute upon the occasion. 

Regardless of this incident, the priest continued his dreadful office. Taking 
the cake from the husbaud’s hands and closely approaching Ezela, he whis- 

red, ‘It is not yet too late. Consent to be my wife; say but one word, 

zela, and thou art free.”’ 

“ Priest, perform thy duty!" indignantly murmured Ezela. ‘hen raising 
her radiant eyes to heaven, she added fervently, ** God of Israel protect me |" 

*“ Daughter of Shiraz! wife of Hopbin!”’ said Assir, aloud, **1f thou art 
chaste in thought and deed, be thou uuscathed by these waters. But if other 
wise, may these waters which thou shalt drink prove thy last draught upon 
earth !"’ Then taking the cup and placing it within her trembling hands added, 
with a fiendish emphasis, “ Drink, spouse of Hophin !” 

Ezela iooked at the cup, and then at her lusband. His scornful glance 
aroused her gentle spirit. ‘ People of Israel!” said the victim, with a voice 
that thrilled through the columns of the temple, but not through the heart ol 
Hophin. ‘Men, who judge me, and ye women, who hear me, I swear that | 
am innocent, that my heart is pure, and my tongue a stranger to falsehood 
And yet | dread this trial, for the malice of men may te taken for the judgment 
of God. May the Lord pardon my enemies. | pardon them from iy soul.” 
Then raising the cup to her lips, she drank its contents. For a moment her 
beautiful eves were directed towards the roof of the temple, then slowly sink- 
ing upon tue vast and awe-stricken multitude, she recognised her brother, and! 
faintingly exclaimed, “‘ Ammiel, dear Ammiel, farewell !” 

* Hophin ! thy turn has come,” said Assir, presenting the other cup. 

At that moment Ammmiel rushed through the crowd, caught the faintung Eze- 
la in his arms, and exclaimed, ** Who dare accuse my sister '”’ 

“ Thy sister,” repeated Hophin, dropping the cup which broke in a thousand, 
fragments on the pavement. 

“ Read,” said Ammuel, presenting his mother's letter. 

Hophin spoke not. He dreaded being accused as the murderer of Ezela. | 
Assir approached and whispered, *“ The poison was not in the cup of Ezela !’ 

“In which, then!’’ gasped Hophin, recoiling. 

“Tn neither!’ replied the high-priest, fixing his eyes on the broken cup 
with a look of savage disappointment. 

Ezela, recovering from her swoon, kissed her husband's hand, and the fore- 
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| low-creatures. In one sense, indeed, there is a limitation ; some of the affec 
| tions are not required by the lower animals, in consequence of peculiarities in 
their economy, and there accordingly these affections are wanting. In some of 
the very lumblest tribes, there is perhaps no kind of aifection whatever. It is 
| Surprising, however, how tar down in the seale we find this beautiful principle 
| Operating, and how many of our finest affections are to be observed in a consi- 
derable number of species. 
|| Attachments between individuals of the same species, but different sexes— 
that is to say, attachments in which it can be said that any sentiment exists— 
| are not widely spread throughout the animal world. The pairing arrangement, 
which forms the natural basis for the matrimonial alliance amongst ourselves, 
is only practised where the aid of both parents is necessary for the sustentation 
of the young—the final cause, obviously, of the arrangement. It is particu- 
larly conspicuous amongst the birds, the pairs of which usually present in spring 
a delightful reflection of the fondness, tenderness, and unselfishness which fill 
the bosoms of a newly-wed pair of ovr own species. In some particular species, 
this attachment lasts throughout life, and the death of one of the pair is almost 
sure to prove fatal to the other. ‘There is a species of parrot called the love- 
bird, in which the passion is of this kind. A pan being confined in a cage, the 
male is seen to sit fondly beside his mate, feeding her with lus bill, and evincing 
the greatest gentleness and tenderness in all his conduct towards her. Bonnet 
gives a description of a pair, the female of which falling sick, the other attended 
her with unremitting care ull her death, when he went round and round her in 
the greatest agitation, trying occasionally to open her bill aud give her aourish- 
ment. He then gradually languished, and survived her death only a few months. 

Mr. 8S. Bowdich gives two interesting anecdotes of this affection faithful tll 
and beyond death. ‘‘ When I lived in Paris,” he says, “ there were two re- 
markably fine ostriches, male and female, kept in the Rotunda of the Jardin du 
Roi. ‘The skylight over their heads having been broken, the glaziers proceeded 
to repair it, and in the course of their work let fall a triangular piece of glass. 
Not long after this, the female ostrich was taken ill, and died after an hour or 
two of great agony. The body was opened, and the throat and stomach were 
found to have been dreadfully lacerated by the sharp corners of the glass which 
she had swallowed. From the moment his companion was taken from him, the 
male bird had no rest ; he appeared to be incessantly searching for something, 
and daily wasted away. He was moved from the spot, in the hope that he 
would forget his grief, he was even allowed more liberty ; but nought availed, 
and he literally pined to death.” 

““A gentleman had for some years been possessed of two brown cranes ; one 
of them at length died, and the survivor became disconsolate. He was appa- 
rently following his companion, when his master introduced a large murror into 
the aviary. ‘The bird no sooner beleld his reflected image than he fancied she 
for whom he mourned had returned to him; he placed himself close to the mir- 
ror, plumed his feathers, and showed every sign of happiness. The scheme 
answered completely ; te crane recovered his health and spirits, passed almost 
all his time before the looking-glass, and lived many years after, at length dying 
fyom ap accidental mjury.” 

The counubial feeling, however, sinks far below the parental in intensity 
amongst the lower anunals. Once a mother, the female has for the ume no 
other feeling than that of devoted affection for her offspring, for whose sake she 
seems cheerfully to sacrifice her own convenience, and to give up all her wonted 
habits. Wondrous and beautiful is it to contemplate this parental self-devotion 
in some poor bird, or other humble creature, reflective as it is of what we never 
fail to acknowledge as amongst the most pure and holy of all the emotions that 
anunate our own species ‘The wildest and fiercest tribes are equally remark- 
able as the gentlest for their affection for their young, provided only that this 
allection is needed fer their protection and nurture. It would even appear as 
if the felnw were amongst the most remarkable for the philoprogenitive senti- 
ment: the lioness is proverbially devoted to her cubs, and we rarely witness 
more intense examples of the feeling than in the common cat. This latter an- 
mal, during the early days of her progeny, gives herself entirely up to them, 
and then only leaves them for the sake of food. If apprehensive of danger to 
them, she brings them forth and keeps them in some obscure place, where she 
will remam unknown to the family ull she thinks the lives of her young ones 
may be safe. Not long ago, a young cat, recently become the mother of a set 
of kittens, all of which tad been destroyed but one was missed from her home. 
Wheu she had been absent two days, i was concluded that she was lost, or had 
met with some fatal accident, and her sole surviving kitten was then taken from 
the nest and drowned. Sovn after, the poor mother made her appearance, with 
one of her feet nearly cut to pieces by a rat-trap, which had closed upon and 
confined her in a neighbouring granary. Miserable as she was from this acci- 
dent, she wandered about the house incessantly for a day in search of her lost 
kitten, manifesting such an anxiety about it, as could neither be mistaken nor 
beheld without sympathy 

‘There are few things more disarming tian this anxious fondness of a humble 
animal for her offspring. It is therefore to be considered as strictly in accord- 
ance with the more generous feelings of human nature, that the Israelites were 
enjoined to respect female anunals, as the doe and the ewe, while taking their 
young. I[t is painful to think that the spirit of this command is often broken 
by men from cupidity or wantunuess. A striking instance ts related in Phipps’s 
Voyage to the North Pole. An old she-bear was attracted with ler cubs by the 
smell of a sea-lorse, which had been killed several days before, and the flesh 


|\0! which she carefuily divided between her young ones, reserving but a small 
} 


portion for herself. ‘As she was fetching away the last piece the sailors le- 


‘'velled their muskets at the cubs, and shot them both dead ; aud in her retreat 


|\they wounded the dam, but not mortally. It would have drawn tears of pity 

from any but unfeeling minds, to have marked the affectionate concern expressed 
| by this poor beast during the last moments of ler expiring young. ‘Though she 
/was herself dreadfully wounded, and could but just crawl to the place where 


head of her brother. Assir shrunk away from the scene as a foul bird from) they lay, she carried the lump of flesh she had fetched away, as she had done 
the light of day. All the men, save the high priest, blessed the beautiful, and) others before, tore it in pieces, and laid it before them ; aad when she saw they 
all the women envied her. ‘* A moral phenomenon,” saith our chronicler, * by, refused to eat, she laid her paws first upow one, and then upon the other, and 


no meaus confined to the Valley of Jehoshaphat.” 


AFFECTIONS OF ANIMALS. 

Arrecrion—that wonderful instinct by which an animated being increases 

its own jappiness by caring for that of another—is partaken of by the lower 

animals vuly less conspicuously than by the human family. Amongst them, as 

with us, existence could not, apparently, be conducted without this generous 

feeling, and there accordingly we find it, the need bemg with the Divine Author 

ever a sufficient cause for the endowment. Nor is there a limited show of the 

affections in the humbler species ; on the contrary, there is hardly one affection 
= ‘> ~>=*>+e which is not to be plainly waced in some of these our lower fel- 


) endeavoured to raise them up: all this while it was pitiful to hear her moan. 
| When she found she could not stir them, she went off, and when she got to 
| some distance, looked back and moaned ; and that not availing her to entice 
| them away, she returned, and smelling round them, began to lick their wounds. 
| She went off a second time as before, and, having crawled a few paces, locked 
| again behind her, and for some tune stood moaning. Bat stuil her cuts not rising 
to follow her, she returned to them again, and with signs of inexpressible fond- 
ness went round, pawing them and moaning. Finding, at last, that they were 
cold aud lifeless, she raised her head towards the rj and uttered a growl ol 
| despair, which the murderers returned with a volley of musket-balls. She fell 
between her cubs, and died licking their wounds.”’ 
The monkeys, which are surpassed by no animals in the philoprogenitive feel - 
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mg, are observed to go through something like a process of education with he take a more true and benevolent view of the animal nature, and treat it on 
their young. ‘l'hey keep them under proper obedience and restraint, much the same simple principles of justice and kindness which he is taught to dis- 
aiter the fasion of human mothers. A set of female monkeys has been observed play towards his fellow-creatures, he would find his own interests immensely 
ro suckle, caress, and cleanse their young ones, and then sit down to see them advanced by it. he docility and social feelings of the animals would be more 
olay with each other. If, in the course of their sports, any showed a tincture strongly developed than at present ; their services would be more heartily ren- 
of malice, the dams would spring upon them, and, seizing them with one paw dered ; and man would himself be improved by the reflection of better feelings 
by the tail, correct them severely with the other. from these humble creatures. 
it has beeu remarked, that the parental feelings of animals are not recipro- 
cated to any considerable extent by their progeny—a fact in nature for which SYDNEY SMITH. 
there is this obvious reason, that it is not necessary, in the economy of the There are a number of reasons why Syduey Swith, the man, his writings, 
apunals, that the young should have any strong attachment to their parents. and the cause he has served fauhfuily, should be known to American reedere. 
Ihere are, however, some remarkable instances of strong filial love on the part [p the first place, by wav of preparatory appeal to all candid and gengrous 
ithe lower anynals. Mr. Turner, who resided long in America, mentions an minds, be bas been popularly misunderstood, and where his name is known at 
allecting trait in the character of the bison when a calf. ‘ Whenever a cow all, it is known not as the generous assailaat of false politics, evil social griev- 
yison falls by the murderous hand of the hunters, and happens to have a calf, ances: wot as the protector of the oppressed, or the defender of the poor pri- 
the hapless young one, far from attempting to escape, stays by its fallen dam soner; but as the last of a prejudiced and truth-perverting hand who have from 
with sigus expressive of the strongest natural affection. The body of the dam days immemorial been periodically sent forth, emissaries from Europe to darken 
thus secured, the hunter takes no heed of the calf, of which he knows he 1s ‘he fair fame of this country. Save by his Letters on the American Debte, Syd- 
sure, but proceeds to cut up the careass ; then laying it on his horse, he returns ney Smith is known o very few. Yet this is hardly to be considered one of his 
nome, followed by the poor calf, which never fails to attend the remains of its serious writings; it is an admirable squib, a splendid exhibition of his satirical 
dam. Mr. Turner says that he has seen a single hunter mde into the town ‘ence and etiack, it is a cutting retort which, if it were not temporary in its ap- 
of Cincinnati, followed in this manner by three calves, which seemed each to piicasion, if we did uot feel it 10 De a jest of the moment, good only till the debts 
claim of hun the parent of wom he had cruelly bereft it. To the same effect are paid would indeed be withering. But it cannot be fastened upon the na- 
san anecdote of two spaniels, dam and son, who were hunting by themselves tion, and ouly for a short time upon a smail part of it. Letting it pass fur 
u Mr. Drake's woods, near Amersham, in Bucks. The gamekeeper shot the whatever it is worth, it is only a tithe of what the writer has said of America, 
mother ; the son, fnghtened, ran away for an hour or two, and then returned and saw, too, as we snail presently see, ina very different spirit, and but a tithe 
to look for her. Having found her dead body, he laid himself down by her, and of a tithe of the various natore of the man displayed through a long career in 
was found in that situation the next day by his master, who took him home, the greatest variety of prectical beneficence. Not for a moment is Sydney 
together with the body of the mother. Six weeks did this affectionate creat- Sa@iuh to ve confounded with the rabble herd of tourists. They have nothing 
we refuse allconsolation, and almost all nutriment. He became at length uni- in common with him. Why, Sydney Smith isthe old protector of the country, 
versally convulsed, and died of grief. oo toe Edinburgh Review, from these very assailants. 

Phat the maternal feeling in anunals is entirely independent of intellect, i- To dispose entirely of thie matter of the American debts at the outset, as 
unply proved by the numerous instances in which particular mothers have not) we have only a bystander's perception of the satire as New Yorkers, and have 
only taken the progeny of others of their own species under charge, but even no fears for the ultimate honor of the country any way, aod more especially as 
the young of enturely different animals. A female cat will foster a young dog. the Reverend Sydney Seth bas paid handsomely for his jests by the premature 
\ young panther has been nourshed by a bitch. A cat has even been known sale of his bonds, we are quite well disposed to iet him have his fun undimi- 
» rear a young bird; and there is one instance of a still more extraordinary nished, provided always ne adiveres to his resvlativn, “as soon as the last 
ind of fosterstip. According to Mr. Jesse, in his interesting volume, Glean- farthing is paid to the last creditor, of appearing at the bar of the Pennsylva- 

vs in Natural History, * A cat belonging to Mr. Simuith, the respectable bailitl Senate in the piumeopicean robe of American controversy. Each con- 
wd agent of the Earl of Lucan, at Laleham, is in the constant habit of taking) seript Jonathan shail trickle over me a few drops of tar, and help to decorate 
ler place on the rag before the parlour fire. She had been deprived of all her me with those penal plumes in which the vanquished reasoner of the transat- 
iter ot kittens but one, and her milk probably incommoded her. 1 mention jantic world does homage tothe physical superiority of his opponent.” The 
tus in order to account in some degree tor the tollowing circumstance. One day is fast hastening, Reverend Sydney, towards this thy purgation, in whieh 
evening, as the family was seated round the fire, they observed 4 mouse make thou must make atonement in Dentean penance. clad as a harpy for the foulness 
ils Way trom the cupboard, which was near the fireplace, and lay itself down) of thy attacks upon the “ drab-colored men of Pennsylvania.” 
on the stomach of the cat, as a kitten would do when she is a going to suck. But it is for the cause of humanity and progress that Sydney Smith has 
Surprised ut what they saw, and afraid of disturbing the mouse, which appear- served, that his writings commend themselves to the respect and affection of 
ed to be full-grown, they did not unmediately ascertain whether it wasin the Amerncan readers. He bas done emiment services in behalf of truth, and is still 
act of sucking or not. Alter remaining with the cat a considerable length o1) in the field her active champion. Though more than a sexagenarian, his wri- 
ume, it returned to the cupboard. ‘These visits were repeated on several other ungs have uo taint of his years. He has that charm against a superannusted 
jccusions, and were witnessed by many persons. The cat not only appeared) \ife—which it hes been the main object of his pen to convey to the world—it is 
to expect the mouse, but uttered that sort of greeting purr which the animal (he love of knowledge and the pursuit of truth. With these be possesses the 
is so well known to wake use of when she is visited by her kittens. The mouse true fountain of youth, “a heart that renews swifter than blood decays.” The 
had every appearance of beimg in the act of sucking the cat : but such was its)|yiality of the man is jerful. He affords an instance of a bright and vigor- 
vigilance, that it retreated ¢s soon as a hand was put out to take itup. When 90s age that would have charmed Cicero into giving hima place beside Scipio 
the cat, alter being absent, returned to the room, her greeting call was made, and Le ios. His later writings have more freedom and sprightliness even than 
aud the mouse came to her, ‘The attachment which existed between these |his earier ones, which is perhaps easily accounted for when we consider the 
two meongruous animals could not be mistaken, and it lasted some tune. The) knowledge and experience upon which wit relies for its materiels, and that 
fate of the mouse, like that of most pets, was a melancholy one. During the! even many ordinarily dull mea are stung by disappointment, or ripened by the 
wsence of its nurse a strange cat came into the room. The poor mouse, mis- |lessons, the oft-repeated leasons, of mavy years, into at least the lower forms of 
taking her for its old trend and protectress, ran out to meet her, and was causuicity, and prudentual dogmatism. 
aediately se:ed and stain before it could be rescued from her clutches. The According to an article in Fraser's Magazine, Sydnev Smith was born in 
ene! of the foster-imother was extreme. On returning to the parlour she made (768. He was educated at Eton, and took his degree at Oxford, where he ac- 

rusual call, but no mouse came to meet her, She was restless and uncasy) quired the night to make all ihe jokes he bas made about Greek and Latin 
vent mewing about the house, and showed her distress in the most marked) verses, Eolic Recuplieations and the exclusiveness(in Eoglend,) of a classi- 
nan er What rendered the anecdote | have been relating the more extraor- cal eduestiun In 1794 he entered the church, and subsequenily became junior 
wy, is the lact of the eat bemg an excellent mouser, and that during the |preacher to Alison (the author of the work on Taste) in a sinall Episcopalian 
une she was showing so much londness for tis particular mouse, she was bape! in Edicourgn. He became a member of the Speculative Society with 
preying upon others will the utmost avidity.’ Brouguam and Macintosh, and proyected the Edinburgh Review. We find nim 

Mr. Blane, in his Camne Pathology, relates an instance of a dog belonging ® terwards in London a fashionable preacher at the Foundling Hospital, aud his 
».culorin Tooley Street, Southwark, which haunted the grave of its deceas- setmons of his period, whieh have been published, sustain his reputation. Fra- 
ed master in St. Olave’s churchyard ull it died. ‘There are other examples oj| 5€t, & few years since, described him as * Rector of Combeflory i. the county 

ws which have proved quite inconsolable for the death of their owners, and»! Devon, aud Canou Residentiary of St. Paul's Cathedral ; residing, however 
ted of gret on that weconnt. Frendsiips such as those of Damon and fact, at No 39 Coartes-street, Berkeley Square, and there habitually exer- 
ias, and Pylades and Orestes, are equalled inthe animal world. Au imstance )°!8'eg Oiunsell in inditing letters to Lord Joho Russell, Thomas Barnes, Exq., 
is furnished m the story of two Hanoverian horses, which had long served to- #00 vilber men in place aod auihorty, of and concerning the ngot honoravle 
gether m the Penmsular war, the German brigade of artillery. * ‘They had) right reverend Charles James, Lord Bishop of London, the Hon. 
issisted, says Mr. Jesse, ‘in drawing the same gun, and had been inseperabic Joan Wuson Croker, of Kensington, in the said diocess, and divers other topics 
companions in many battles. One ot them was at last killed: and after the and persons, as to which and whom the said Svdney agrees in the main with 
engagement, the survivor was piqueted as usual, and his food brought to him || be said Lord Joho, aud differs in the main from the said Thomas Barnes.’’— 
He refused, however, to eat, and was constantly turning round his head to look)| This, with @ slight change of topics, is, =e believe, yet his position. The Bi- 
lor his companion, sometimes neighing as if to call him. All the care that was)|s80p of London and the Ecclesiastical Comission have given place to Sir 
bestowed upon him was of noavail, He was surrounded by other horses, but) Robert Peel and the Corn Laws. Sydney Smith is Sydney Smitn sull, the 
1e did not notice them ; and he shortly afterwards died, not having once tasted! | ‘eg:timate descendant of Eacbard and Swift, and the wittiest mao in England. 
jood trom the time his former assoc:ate was killed. A gentleman who witnessed || He Re uinseif given (ue following account of the establishment of the Edin- 
the cures ance, assured me that nothing could be more affecting than the whole Heview 
tus poor horse.’ When first went into the Choreh, I bad a curacy in the middie of Salie- 

One of the most extraordinary animal friendships was related to Mr. Jesse, U'Y Piain. The Squire of the Parsi took afaocy ‘o me, and requested me 
by a trustworthy person, who had resided for nine years in the American States, ‘? go WO his son to reside at the University of Weimar ; a we could get 
charge of some extensive public works. ‘ One of these works consisted in, ‘ere Geamauy became the seat of war, and in stress of po rong + Asa 
ihe erection of & beacon in a swamp in one of the rivers, where he caught «| Ediburgh, wnere | remained five years. The principles of the French Revo- 
young alligator. ‘This animal he made so perfectly tame, that it followed him|| were then fully afloat, and is impossible to conceive violent and 
about the house like a dog, scrambling up the stairs after him,and showing much) 'g!tated state of society. Among the frst persons with whom I became ac- 
atlection and ducility. its great favourite, however, was a cat, and the friendship) were, Lord Jetlrey, Lord Murray (‘ate Lord Advocate for Scotland), 
was mutual, When the cat was reposing herself before the tire (this was at|d Lord Brougham; ail of them maintaining Opinions upon political subjects 
New York), the alligator would lay himself down, place his head upon the cat, | !'tte too Liberal tor toe dynasty of Dundas, then exercising supreme power 
aud in this attitude go to sleep. tf the cat was absent, the alligator was rest-|| Ver the vorthern division of the island. ; in B 
less ; but he always appeared happy when the cat was near him.’ 1 One day we happeued to meet in the eighth or “— story or flat in Buc- 

What do all these anecdotes, which might be almost indefinitely multiplied,|/*!¢sg-p'ece, the elevated residence of the theo Mr. Jeffrey. I proposed that 
‘end to show! ‘That the lower animals possess qualities superior to what inj, %@ Should set up a Review ; this was acceded to with acclamation. 1 was ap- 
general we are disposed to allow, and might be to us sources of far greater so- |pointed Editor, and meine ee — ta re ee = the first number 
cial pleasure than we permit them to be. Man deems his breathing associates) |of the Edinburgh Review. Pe motto proposed for the Review was, 
in this sphere only fit subjects for the wanton exercise of his self-esteem and “*Tenui musam meditamur avens.” 
destructiveness; and he reaps the proper consequences of such conduct, Did «* We cultivate literature upon a little oatmeal,’ 
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But this was too near the truth to be atmitted, and so we (ook our present grave) have somebody to worry and torment, suppose we were to select for this pure 
motto fram Pub ius Syrus, of whom none of us had, I am sure, ever read asin) pose William Wilberforce, Esq,, end the patent Chrstans of Clapham. We 
gle line; aud so began what has since turned out to be a very important and) shall by this expedient enjoy the same opportunity for cruelty and injustice, 
able journal. When [left Edinburgh it fell into the stronger hands of Lord without being exposed to the same risks: we will compel them to abjure vital 
Jeffrey and Lord Brougham, and reached the highest pot of popularity and) clergymen by a public test, to deny that the said William Wilberforce has any 
success. I contributed from England many articles which I have been foolish power of working miracles, tosching for barrenness or any other infirmity, or 
enough to collect and publish with some other tracts written by me.” that he ts endowed with any preternatural gift whatever, We wil! swear them 
Of these articles, not at all“ foolish,”’ and in nowtse to be repented of, we :othe doctrine of good works, compel them to preach common sense, and to 
will now give some account. heer it; to frequent Bishops, Deans, and other high Churchmen , and to ap- 
We are first attracted to those relating to America. They consist of reviews pear (once inthe quarter at the least) at some melodrame, opera, pantomime, 
of early travellers in this country, from whose books various statistics are or other light scenical representation ; in short, we will gratily the love of in- 
gieaned, and spon whom and their narratives various commentaries are written solence and power: we will enjoy the old orthodox sport of witnessing the im- 
I: will hardly be credited by those who have taken occasion tv censure Mr. Eve- potent anger of men compelled to submit to civil degradation, or to sacrifice 
cett for spending a couple of days with the author of the Letters on the Amer'- ‘heir notions of truth to ours. And all this we may do without the slightest 
ran Debts that one of these articles opens as follows :— risk, because their numbers are (as yet) not very considerable. Cruelty and 
“There are a miserable set of persons in England who are dreadfully afraid, injustice must, of course, exist; but why connect them with danger’ Why 
of America and everything American—whose great delight is to see that coun corture a bull-dog, when you can get a frog ora rabb? | am sure my pro- 
try ridiculed and villified—and who appear to iinagine that al! the abuses which) posal will meet with the most universal approbation. Do not be apprehensive 
exist in this country acquire additional vigor and chance of duration from every of any opposition from ministers. If it is a case of hatred, we are sure that 
hook of Travels which pours forth its venom and faisehoud on the United one man will defend it by the Gospel; if it abridges human freedom, we know 
States, We shall from time to time call the attention of the public to this sub- that another will find precedents for it in the Revolution ” 
ject, not from any party spirit, but because we love truth, and praise excellence | Everything turns to wit in Sydney Smith. A criticism is always a witti- 
wherever we find it; and because we think the example of America will, J? cism, a fact a jest, an argument a piece of raillery. His facts and figures are 
many instances, tend to open the eves of Englishmen to their true interests.” orovocative of laughter, in bis hands as those of Cruikshank, who can extract 
Svdavy Smith has exhibited many of the benefits of America to the world. (yy from a round of beef, a lord mayor, or a cabbage. ‘ John Bull isa matter 
the economy of her government, the simplicity of her courts of law, her reli-' of fact man in hus charities,” would be a simmp'e statement, and such as most 
gious toleration, the absence of restrictions o# tradesmen ; but, alas! be could writers would employ, in a grave review when speaking of the subject. Not 
find in 1820no American |iterature, and wrote that much-quoted phrase, “* Who |, Sydney Smith, whose mind revels over that fat, fond, and foolish imperso- 
reads an American book '” pation of cational character, and never can beheld him without dramatizing 
Sydney Smith's advice to Jonathan on taxation is more conclusive, and as :t hi Hear him! and listea to a delightful example of humor superadded to 
has (besides being a capital thing) been always passed round as Lord Brough- 15 stores of wit. Mark how be generalizes and particularizes, how he wraps 


am's, we quote it entire :— up bis meaning and unfolds it again, how subtly he creeps and winds his way 
“* We can inform Jonathan what are the inevitable consequences of being 19 4 climax ! F 
too fond of glory ;—Taxes upon every article which enters iuto the mouth, or «The English are a calm reflecting people; they will give time and money 


covers the back, or is placed under the foot ; taxes upon everything which \t) when they are convinced; but they love dates, names, and certificates, In the 
is pleasant to see, hear, fee!, smell, or taste; taxes upon light, end | of the mast heart-rending narratives, Bull requises theday of the meath, 
comotion ; taxeson evervthing on earth, and the — under wp oe > OM ‘che year of our Lord, the name of the parish, and the countersign of three or 
everything that comes from abroad, or is grown at home ; ma- four respectable householders. After these affecting circumstances, he can no 
terial ; on longer hold out ; but gives way to the kindness of his nature—putfs, blubbers, 
taxes on the sauce which pamper p ’ and subeeribes '” 
In his Letters on the lucking of railway carriage doors, alter the Versailles 
ae © criminal; on the poo cu ; accident, he thus brings the case liome to the ** authorities.’ 
of the coffin, and the ribands of the bride ; at bed ot board, couchant) 
or lavant, we must pay. The scioo|-bov whips his taxed top; the beardless € first person of rank who is killed will put everythirg in order, and 
ath iii es his taxed horse, with a taxed bridle, on a taxed road ; and the produce acode of the most careful rules. | Lope it will not be one of the 
y ine E aioe ails hin. medicine, whieh hee paid 7 per cent., into vench of bishops, but shovid it be so destined, let the present bishop, the un- 
salen han bes aid 15 po tao flings himseif back into his chintz bed, which “ling Latimer, remember that however paimiul gradual concoction by fire 
Se pele 22 sod poi Law expires in the arms of an apothecary who has paid a may be, his death will produce unspeakable benefit tothe public. Lven Sodor 
liceuse of a hundred pounds for the privilege of patting him to death. His than 
whole property is then immediately taxed from 2 to 10 percent. Besides the pew a fillip for this in Parliament, 
probate, large fees are demanded for burying him in the chancel ; his virtues are b il 
handed down to pos‘erity on taxed marble ; and he is then gathered to his fathers 
—to be taxed no more ” _ the arbitrary proceedings of reilroa’s (0 personal fear. Nothing can be more 
to — no 2 _wograteful and unkind. I thought only of you and for you, 2s many whig gen- 
\ dlemen will bear me testimony, who rebuked ie for my anxiety. I said to 
will be remembered by Irishmen along with the: y. 
a Swift. Never was the history of myself and to them, ‘our lovely aud intrepid minister may be overthrown on 
more eloquently written than this of the protracted oppusition to Catholic the rail. The locked door may be uppermost. He will kick and cail on the 
emancipation by Sydney Smith in these celebrated letters. They were pub- Speaker and the Sergeant-at Arms in vain, No:bing will remain of all his 
lished commas and reached the very large sale of twenty ‘housand copies. graces, his flexibility, tis fascinating facetious fun, his social warmth ; nothing 
A few yeare since a single copy was to be purchased only by pounds, where it of bis flow of soul, ef his dear heavy pleasantry, of his prevailing skill to un- 
at first cost shillings. They purported to be written oy Peter Plymiey, to his P* disorderly wishes to the purest heart. Nothing wril remain of it at ail, 
brother Abraham oe living in the country, and under the plea of enlight- but a heap of ashes for the parish church of Tamworth. He perishes at the 
eumg the mind of this innocent parochial personage, they contained a brilliant, —. _~ becoming as powerful in oe Pee ocr at Court, as in the 
commentary on the administration of the day, and the pet arguments and preju | 2°US¢ Of Parliament, at the moment when Hullah (not without hopes of ult- 
dices of their fellow conservatives. mate success) is teaching him to sing and Meinotte to dance. 
A college lecturer might take this description as his text and multiply ex- 


cannot describe the horror and disgust which felt at hearing Mr. Perce- 
val cali upon the then ministry for measures of vigor in freland. If I lived av amples out of the writings of Sydney Smith. ‘ The pat allusion to a known 


Hampstead upon stewed meats and claret ; If I waixed to chureh every Sun story’? would call up the celebrated auecdote of Mrs. Partington in the Reform 
day before eleven young gentlemen of my own begetting, with their faces speech at Taunton, which is reported after this fashion, 
washed, and their hair pleasingly combed; if the Almighty had blessed me I do not mean to be disrespectful, but the attempt of the Lords to stop the 
with every earthly comfort, how awfully would I pause before | sent forth th progress of reform, reminds me very forcibly of the great sturm of Sidmouth, 
flame and the sword over the cabins of the poor, brave, generous, open-vearted) and of the conduct of the exceilent Mrs. Partington on that occasion. In the 
peasants of Irelacd! How easy itis to shed human blood—how easy it is to, Winter of 1824, there set in 4 great flood upon that town,—the tide rose to an 
7 to do so—and that the decision has cost incredible eight, the waves rushed in upon the houses, and everything was 
us @ severe struggle—how much in all ages have wounds and shrieks and tears, ‘hreatened with destrucuon. In the midst of this sublime and terrible storm, 


been the cheap and vulgar resources of the ruiers of mankind—how difficul Dame Partington, who lived upon the beach, was seen at the voor of ber house 
and to found an empire upon the “th mop and patiens, trundling her mop, squeezing out the sea-water, and vi- 


and how noble it is to govern in kindness, ; 
everlasting basis of justice and affection! But what do men call vigor! Tu, gorously pushing away the Atlantic Ocean, The Atlantic was roused. Mrs. 
let loose hussars and to bring up artillery, to govern with lighted matches, and) Partington’s spirit was up; but I need not tell you that the contest was use- 
to eut, and push, and prime—I call this, not vigor, but the sloth of cruelty and qual. The Atlantic Ocean beat Mrs. Partington, She was excelient at a 
ignorance, The vigor | love, consists in finding out wherein subjects are ag $!0P, OF @ puddle, but she sbould not have meddied with a tempest. Gentle- 
grieved, in relieving them, in studying the temper and genius of a people, in, Me, be at your ease—be quiet aud steady, You will beat Mrs. Partington. 
consulting their prejudices, in selecting proper persons to lead and manage For “forging an apposite tale,’ nothing can be better than the story of a 
them, in the laborious, watchful, and difficult task of increasing public happ!- ** village’? we have given illustrative of the very peculiar Irish Impudence, un- 
nees by allaying each particular discontent. In this way Hocne pacified Le ‘ess it be the fable from Piipay, recited for the benefit of General Green. For 
Veudee—and in this way only will Ireland ever be subdued. But this, in the,“ affinity of sound and words and phrases,” Sydney Smith will condescend to 
eyes of Mr. Perceval, is imbecility and meanness: housee are not broken open, anything but a pun, while his style will bear him upwards ase readily “ina 
—women are not insulted—the people seem ail to be heppy ; they are not rode dress of luminous expression.” For “a counterfeit speech,” there 1s ‘* Noo- 
over by horses, and cut by whips. Do you call this vigor’? Is this govern |le’s wisdom of our ancestors’ oration,’ which is a pictore in little of the elo- 
ment?” ||quence and argument of the Tory side of parliament for many generations. 
The argumentum ad hominem was never more satisfactorily applied than to) While, after exhausting these aod the other special instances, enough is left 
the Dissenters in the following passage :— _ for the last division of Barrow to perplex the most analytic mind. We should 
“[ admit that there is a vast luxury in selecting a particular set of Chris- not, however, forget our author's favorite weapon, the reductio ad absurdum. 
tians, and io worrying them asa boy worries @ puppy dog; It is an amuse- | Here are (wo instances, and there is another admirable one in ove of the 
ment in which all the young English are brought up from their earliest days | Railway letters to Sir Robert Peel. The first is an answer to the old sophism 
like the idea of saying to men who use a different hassock from me, that shat an educated woman will neglect ber children. 
till they change their hassock. they shail never be Colonels, Aldermen, or Par-|| * Can anytuing, for example, be more perfectly absurd than to suppose that 
liament-men. While I am gratifying my personal insolence respecting reli- (he care and perpetual selicitude which a mother feels for her children, de- 
gious forms, I fondle myself into an idea that I am religious, and that I am) pends upon her ignorance of Greek and Mathematics ; ond that she would de- 
doing my duty in the most exemplary (as I certainly am in the must easy) way | sert ao infant for a quadratic equation? We seem to imagine toat we can break 
But then. my good Abraham, this sport, admirable as it 1s, 1s become, with re- i) pieces the solemn institution of nature, by the littie laws of a boardirg- 
spect the Catholics, @ little dangerous ; aod it we are not extremely \are- , and ‘hat the existence of the human race depends upon teach ng wo- 
fui iu taking she amusement, we shall tumble into the holy water aod be mena little more ora littie less; that Cimmerian igoorance can aid parental 
drowned, As it seems necessary to your idea of an established Church "| [aiection, or the circle of arts and sciences produce its destruction.” 
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He was 
| sent ambassador on some occasion to the peopie of Centuripa, at the foot of 
by some persons, that the severe operation of these engines Mount Etna. When he rose in the assembly to address them, his poor little 
the tra‘e of a poacher. This has always been predicated! figure appeared so ridiculous a contrast with his office, that they burst into re- 
ration of severity, that st was to put an end to poaching. But peated fits of laughter. (iellias waited his time, and then requested them not 
hie af ent is good for one thing, 1t 1s good for another, Let the first pick- to be astonished,—for it was the custom of Agrigentum to suit the a 
ket woo is token be hang aliwe by the rivs, and let him be a fortnight in to his locality ;—to send noble-looking persons to great cities, and insignificant 
t ty. Let us seize a little grammar boy, whots robbing orchards, ones to the insignificant. 
i logs throw over him a delicate pufl-paste, and bake him ia «| ‘The combined maynanimity and address of this sareasm are not to be sur- 
ve {i poaching can be extirpated by intensity of punishment.| passed. Ambassadors are privileged people, but have not always been poe 
ceromes! It racks and yibbets and tenter-hooks are the best| by irritated multitudes ; yet our hero did not hesitate toturn tieir ridicule on 
‘ay back the golden age, why do we refrein from so easy a re- themselves. He *shewed up" the smallness of their pretensions, both as a 
revery species of wickedness! The best way of answering community, and as a parcel of superficial observers. He did not blink the fact 
ent 1s not lo stop it, but to let it go om m its course tll it leaps ot his own bodily smallness—too sore a point with little people in general, not- 
* of common sense There tsa little book called Becearia on withstanding the fact that many of the greatest spirits of the world have re- 
nishments, whieh we strongly recommend to the attention of sided in frames as petty. He made it the very ground for setting off the still 
tle whu bas not read it, ts verther fit to make lawe, nor to smaller trampery of their souls and understandings. Or, supposing that he 
vheu made.” spoke it with « good-humoured smile.—with an air of rebuke to their better 
w paragrephs which we cannot withhold from the reader; sense,—still the address was as great, and the magnanimity as candid. He 
ward whieh, we will follow the example of Charles Lamb, not only took the bull by the horns, but turned it with his mighty little hands 
’ which, after a few sentences, he pursves by a string of into a weapon of offence, and, either pleasantly or scornfally, cast it back a 
bat most wtelligent ef all divines, without further com- themselves. Such a man, by the way, insignificant as his general exterior may 
voserved, are out fragments, but essays—epigrams per have been, mus¢ have had something fine in his countenance,—something great 
in some part of its expression,—tmost probably fine eyes, and a smile full of 
love to the loving. 


Gellias proved that his soul was of the very noblest order, not only by a 


1844. 


Poe second is @ paragraph on the severity of law, in en article on “*man- His wit appears to have been always as ready as it was pungent 
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are occasionally, Philopatris, a great vigor of style, and felicity, 
F 1». the Gspiay of classical learning is quite unrivalled—his read-. princely life, but by the heroical nature of his death. Agrigentum lay on the 
! wood; and we may observe, at intervals, a talent for wit, of coast opposite Carthage. It had flourished partly by reason of its commerce 
voiced Lim-sel! to excellent purpose, had it been compa with that city, but was at last invaded by it and subdued. Most of the inha- 
ed style in which he generally conveys his sentiments. bitants fled. Armong those who remained was Gellias, thicking that his great 
cxce lent qualities of bead and heart, we have seldom met with wealth and still greater renown for hospitality would procure him decent treat- 
| faus then Philopawis. There is an event recorded in meut. Finding, however, that the least to be expected of the enemy was 
; \ men who write books should keep constantly in their remem- tivity, he set fire to a temple ip which he had sought refuge with his weaith, 
it Lere set lorth, that many centuries ago, the earth was covered and perished with it in the flames; thus, says Stolberg, at once preventing 


by whieh the whole of the human race, with the exception “the profanation of ihe place, the enriching of the foe, and the disgrace of 
Leigh Hunt. 


were destroyed, It appears also, that from thence, a great al- slavery.” 
os Mode iu the longevity of mankind, who, from a range of seven or ——_ 
years, which Luey eujoyed before the flood,were confined to their uN OF THE XN 
cventy the of meal ORIGIN OF THE NAMES oF THE AMERICAN STATES. 
v ‘old division of the antediduvian and the postdiluvian stvie. Mae was so called as early as 1638, from Maine in France, of which Hen- 
» th cco! wieh waturally contracted itself into those inferior li- Tetta Maria, Queen of England, was at that time proprietor. New Hampshire 
ho better accommodated to the abridged duration of human life, W45 the name given to the territory conveyed by the Plymouth Company to 
Vow. to forget this event, to write withoat the dewge be- Capt. Jobu Mason, by patent, November 7, 1639, with reference to the patentee, 
‘) uancle a subject as if mankind could lounge over a pam.) Who was Governor ot Portsmouth, in Hampshire, England Vermont was so 
elore the submersion, is to be guilty of the most grev-| Called by the imbabitants in ther declaration of independence, January 16, 
cua weer can possibly tall. The author of this book should 1777, from the French verd, green, and mont, mountain. Massachusetts from 
ve brilliant pened, and cause the distressing scenes ef the 2 tribe of Indians in the neighbourhood of Boston. “1 have learned,” says 
rayed iu the most lively colors for bis use. He should gaze at) Roger Williams, “that Massachusetts was so called from the Blue Hills.” 
© The ark should constantly remind him of the little time) Rhode Isiand was named in 1644, in reference to the Island of Rhodes in the 


+. and he suould learn, as they did in the ark, to crowd #, Mediterranean. Connecticut was so called from the Indian name of its prin- 
to a very little compass.” cipal river; New York in reference to the Doke of York and Albany, to whom 
ous _ this territory was granted. Pennsylvania wes named in 1681, after William 
- SS A: Penn. Delaware, in 1703, trom Delaware Bay, on which it lies, and which 
iailg overninents a great deal of absurd canting about the| received its name from Lord De la War, who died in this bay. Maryland, a 
We bebe ve the best pian is to let people drivk what) ie of Henrietta Mana, Queen of Charles 1., tn his patent to Lord Balti- 

i uke + 10 make no sumptuary laws enher for the| more, June 30,1632. Virgina was named, m 1584, after Elizabeth, the virgi 

Lc Uist place, laws against rum aod rum water are made! Queen of England. Carolina, by the French in 1564, in honour of 

‘wet coat for adty one whenever they choose, of France. Georgia, in 1772, in honour of King George II. 
there kuees im mud and waier; and, im the in 1817, from its principal river. Mississippi, in 1880, from its west- 
all the m schief it is thougot todo by the wise men) Mississippi is said to denote Kie, whole river, that is, the river 
puess and pleaty woukd rather lessen then increase the avidi-| iormed by the union of many. Lovisiana, so called in honour of Louis XVI. of 
cesenl sougnt fen. | France. ‘Tennessee, in 1796, from its principal river ; the word Tennessee is 
ait privilege of holding the reader while wel 414 1, signify a curved spoon. Kentucky, in 1782, from its principal river. 
passages. Sydiey Smith's collected writings are about) j115514. \, 1809, from its principal tiver. ‘The word is said to signify the river 
cod will soon find ther way intoevery nen Indiana, in 1802, from the American Indians. Ohio, in 1808, from 
for the statesman, for jtilosopher, and boundary. Missouri, in 1822, (rom its principal river. Michigan, 
for the daily couduct of life. . ‘ named in 1805, from the lake on its borders. Arkansas, in 1819, from its prin- 
pou vur author s wit, we would not hide the glorious) cipal river. Florida was so called by Juan Ponse le Leon, in 1752, because it 


‘ice all, only a briiiant means. The great honor of Syd on Easter Sunday: in Spanish, Paseus Florida. 
thanty Rerokmer in ihe odst of an evil gene- 
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b Simmonds's Colomal Magazine. 
( ‘ 1 the outposts of morality wilt be wanting when Sydney), 
world. ‘There ere reformers enough that take the}, SOMNAMBULISM. 


who rosh in where angels fear to tread,” tigoted)| 
‘ists, the dyspeptic, tne vain-glorious, and the, A Smyrna journal gives the followmg extraordinary account of a somoam- 
sory is tus honesty, bis common sense. He would) bulist :—* In the capital of the island of Syra, there is a young man from a 
icon’s aceedore, consume a dwelling to roast bis eggs} town on the border of the Black Sea, aged about 18 years, tall in stature, and* 
ord-heartedness aud difference, neither would Fellof robust constitution, who went to Syra about nine months ago to follow his 
K best and only way of accomplishing so feasible studies atthe Gymnasium, !tfrequently happens that, almost immediately 
leis a cergyman, with more of the man than the profession | alter falling asleep, he yets up, and makes remarkable declamations. Some- 
by hts end conduct, he will yet permit the} times he recites very long speeches from Nenophoa with perfect correctness, 
pot of ale and get his roast mutton cooked on a Sunday.||although when awake he caunot remember more than a few lines. One night 
cod tetlve. Por many years may he be another proof ot jhe wrote the theine he had to deliver the next day. In the morning, having 
(bal is oourished by a qaick and fronful intellect. overslept Lumself, he was vexed at not having time to prepare himself for his 
Democratic Review. | tutor; but great was lis astonishment at finding on his table his stipulated 
composition, written with lis own hand, folded, and ready tobe given in. The 
professer was surprised at finding it so well done, and still more so when the 
young schular became embarrassed, and uuable to answer certain questions put 
to hun on the subject. Doubts were entertained as to its being his own work ; 
but a companion who slept in the same room with him came voluntarily for- 
ward and declared, that in the night he saw his fellow-student seated at the 
table writing, aud calling upon his father to assist hun in composing his theme. 
When in a state of somuatabulism, he plays at cards, and uniformly wins, This 
is attributed to his having the faculty at that time of knowing what cards are 
inthe hands of the rest of the party. When in this state, also, he has 
been taken by his compamons to a tavern; and when, after eating and 
drinking with them, he awoke, he was greatly astonished at finding hum- 
self where he was. It appears that, ‘» his somnolescent state, his sense of 
feeling is entirely suspended, while all the other senses are alive and active. 
At first, the slightest touch would wake hia, but now he is totally insensible 
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filiscellaneous Articles. 

A LUPPLE GREAT MAN. 
las was the richest man in the rich, potent, and luxurious city of Agri- 
fac Agegentmes, according to their countryman Empedocies, were 
as they were to live for ever, and feasting as if they 
to-morrow .”’ but they were as good-natured and hospitable as they 
vid Gellias, in accordance with the superority of his riches, was’ 
inost good-natured and hospitable of them all. His magnificence was like 
{ a Uarmeeide in Eastern tales. Slaves stood at the gates of his noble 
nansion to iuvite strangers to enter. His cellar had three hundred re- 
servi the sold rock, each contaimng seven hundred gallons of 
v1 their Five hundred horsemen once halted at his 
tken ‘orm in winter. He lodged and entertained them all, 
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and, by way of dry clothes, made each man a present of a new tunic and robe. 
A hard master coming to see him, who would searcely allow his slaves their 
rest at might, Gellias, aller dianer, sent for the whole of the children in his 
household, and gaye them part of the dessert. ‘* Where do ail these children 
come from’ inquwed the factory-man, From the leisure of my people,” 


to any violence, even that which would in others, or in himself, when awake, 
produce acute pain. Ii, general, on couung out of his state of somnambulism, 
he is so weak and languid as to faint away. One fact is more extraordinary 
than the rest :—OUne day, when im lus dormant state, he announced that three 
persons, whom he named, were coming to see him. In an hour after, these 


said Gellias, 


three pecsons entered his 
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THE LATS MR. BECKFORD. _ Transcenpentat Danpyism.—An acquaintance having, in a morning call, 
The London papers of Satur day announce the death of William Beckford, bored him dreadfully about some tour he made in the North of England, j.. 
Esq., formerly representative of the borough of Hindun, Wiltshire, in several quired, with great pertinacity of his impatient listener, wluch of the lakes je 
parliaments, and father of the Duchess of Hamilton. The life of this gentle. preferred ; when Brummell, quite tired of the man’s tedious raptures, turned 
man was something like “(he realisation of a romantic dream. He inherited |bis head imploringly towards his valet, who was arranging something i ‘iy 
from his father, the cel- rated Alderman Beckford (who bearded King George "0m, and said * Robinson !"—* Sir !"—* Which of the lakes do | admire 
the Third, on the oce asion of presenting an address to his majesty from the ~ Windermere, sir,” replied that distinguished individual.“ Ah, yes,—W\. 
city of London), a princely estate, and a fortune of about £150,000 per an- dermere,” repeated Brummell, ‘so it is,—Windermere.” A lady at dinner, 
num. He had a’ 65 some valuable West India preperty Before he was twenty observing that he did not take any vegetables, asked hun whether such was 
he had written’ his romance of * Vathek,” perhaps the finest of all our Eastern his general habit, and if he never ate any. He replied, ** Yes, madam, I once 
tales, and © yineing inimitable correctness of costume, beauty of description, ate & pea.” Life of Beau Brumime!i.t } 
and power of imagination. He afterwards went to reside in Portugal, and at One of the Duke of Marlborough’s generals dining with the lord mayor, 
Cintra €ected a magnificent palace, whieh he capriciously left to ruin and de- alderman who sat next to him said, ‘* Sir, yours must be a very laborious pro- 
cay. $syron has alluded, in his Childe Harold, to this “ fairy dwelling,” at fession.”” ** No,” replied the general, “ we fight about four hours in the mory 
Cin’ fa, and moralised on the “halls deserted, and portals gaping wide,” aban- ing, and two or three after dinner, and then we have all the rest of the day + 
dened by “ England's wealthiest son.” On returning to his paternal estate of ourselves.” 
fonthill, he threw down a large and splendid house built by his father, and| 4 Cyaractertstic or Enouisn Conontrzation.—I must not omit to meo- 
proceeded to expend about hal! a million m erecting that once celebrated, but |tion, among the strong characteristics of English colonization, the establishment 
unsubstantial Gothic structure, Fouthill Abbey. Such was his eagerness to of a free press at Hongkong. A newspaper is usually one of the first und 
see this show of Gothic grandeur completed, that at one time he had above takings in an English settlement. It has been said, in respect of colonizatior 
400 masons employed night and day ; and luis supreme delight was to wander that the first thing the French undertake isto build a fort,the Spaniards a chure), 
at midnight among his trees, catching glimpses of the workmen at the great /and the English a factory or a warehouse ; but, perhaps, it 1s more character 
tower, as they proceeded in their labours by torch-light. To the mortification tie still, that one of the first things the English establish isa press. ‘The Eny- 
of King George the Fourth, it is said, some repairs at Windsor Castle had to jjshman carries with him his birthright of free discussion ; and the power 
be suspended, because Mr. Beckford had engaged every workman, horse, and |) 3, ing a good hearty grumble in print compensates him for many early incon 
cart, that could then be obtained. At Fonthill, shut up from nearly all s0- |yeniences of a new settlement. ‘There are four English newspapers published 
ciety, he resided for some years, when at length, satiated with the contempla- ip China: the Hongkong Gazette, the Eastern Globe, the Honkong Regisicr, 
tion of his various treasures, he sold Fonthill, and repaired to Bath, and the Canton Press : of which the last is published at Macao, and the other 
where another mansion, with its airy monastic turrets, soon rose under the! |three at Hongkong. Vovages of the Nemesis. 
power of his potent wealth and creative taste. Here he died, on Thursday. Maswerism in Pants. —The correspondent of a London paper gives the fol. 
the 2d inst., aged eighty-four—the eldest of the living authors (Mr. Rogers is lowing :—The Paris Globe publishes a curious account of an experiment, 
Va-|\ which Lord Brougham and the Hon Mrs Damer were present. ‘The learned 
raye's in Spain and Portugal, lord, holding out his closed hand to the somnambulist, asked him what was 


of Painters,” &c. His genius was of the highest order, but squandered on written in it, to which the reply immediately was, Chester. It certainly was 


shows and magnificence. en ee not Exchequer. Mrs. Damer asked the somnambulist it he could tell her what 
ishe had placed on her table before she lefthome! Yes said he, see it now 
MARIA CHRISTINA AND HER HUSBAND lit is a medallion.—And what does it contam !—Hair. Whose hair '—That 


The manner in which her connection with Munoz commenced has been thus jtiree personages—Napoleon, Wellington, and a third, whose name | cannot te)), 
related to me :—A retailer of tobacco and snuff in the insignificant town of lbyt he was an Englishman and a sailor, and he died before Napoleon. Yo 
Torrejon, about ten miles from Madrid, having some money and a great deal of are right, said the lady. It is the hair of Lord Nelson. A gentleman—the 
vanity, and being able to show, by sufficient documents, his descent from cer-'|(/g4¢ says Viscount Jocelyn, but this I believe is an error— produced a 
tain hidalgos of Castile, nothing would content him until he had procured the wrapped up in several sheets of paper, and asked what was in it. Somethi 
enrolment of his son among the royal guard of nobles. , His neighbours laughed red,’ said the somnambulist, “ and from a distant country ;°’ and then, afters 
at him at the time, but in the sequel the tables were turned, and the laugh pause, added, * it is a piece of coral, carved imto a death's head; and this 
changed sides. It happened some short time after the death of Ferdinand wag found to be the case. On another occasion, with the same somnambulist, 
VII., in the winter, I believe, of 1834, that news was brought to Madrid that |yjetor Hugo was present, and produced a sealed packet, enclosed im several 
the queen's favourite summer retreat at la Granja was on fire. The news) sneets of paper ; he asked what it contained! = ** The word politique,” said the 
reached in the evening, and Christina insisted on setting out immediately for jsomnambulist,“*printed in large characters on light green paper. M. Victor Hugo 
the scene of destruction, to ascertain with her own eyes the extent of the inm- yt it out of a pamphlet which | now see lying on his table at lis own house ;” 
jury inflicted on a spot she loved so much. La Granja is seventeen Spanish) |... this M. Hugo acknowledged to be the fact. 


eagues from Madrid, and the road thither crosses the Sierra de (iuadarrama., Ware 
which, it was explained to her majesty, would at that time be impassable or 8 
the royal equipage, owing tu the snow ; but no obstacle or argument could in- /2! )izeu, in ner by which the soil was torn up, and GArtA and stones 
duce her to change her mind, and the roya! cortege was soon on the mountain flung to a great height into the air, for the distance of more than a league, 
road. As was expected, the queen's carriage broke down, and her majesty was between the small nver Oleiros and the Douro. All the cultivated land ov: 
in some danger until she was pulled by a strony arm through the carriage win- which the water flowed was destroyed, and in many places it create d ravines 
dow, and found herself reposing on the bosom of young Munoz, the tobaceo-| |forty feet in depth, and thirty fathoms wide. Jt carried away and shattered to 
nists son, for it was he who liad been lucky enough in being the first to extri- fragments in its course, which was of extreme rapidity, no fewer than fifi 
cate his roval mistress. Having neither fortune nor education, Munoz had wind and water mills, choked the Douro with rubbish, and caused the death . 
hitherto remained unnoticed among the guards ; but, dating from this fortunate) |"!M€ persons, meluding one entire family. On the same day a similar explo- 
incident, his career from rank to rank was wonderful, and soon began to excite, |%00 took place in the mountain of Marcelim, in the same district, arising trom 
suspicion. He had a handsome person, and it soon became obvious to all) ‘ve same source, but branching off im the direction of the mver bastanza. |: 
that he had won the affections of Maria Cinstina. A country curate, without #rrled away a farm-house, four cows, and some sheep and goats. A simile! 
learning or abilities, but who belonged to the same lucky village of Torrejon, took place here last year and the year 
s orrespondent of the 
now made his appearance in Madrid ; and people stared with astorishment adeira. orresponden 1e Time 
when they saw him, in a few days, raised to be priest of the privileged church | a 
of Buen Sucesso, canon ot Toledo, dean, if [ remember rightly, of Oviedo, and | : 
elevated to other church dignitaries which [ don’t recollect. People now said Foreign Summary. 


that Christina was married to Munoz, and that the curate from Torreyon had | A coach proprietor of Edinburgh intends starting few d 
been sent for, as a confidential person, to perform the ceremony. The queen- proprietor 


le ailwe journe 
regent was so blinded by her atiection as to take the handsome guardsman out coach in connection with the railway to London, p« coming ‘he journey 
twenty-four hours ; by which passengers and parcels wil! be transported from 
with her in her carriage, and madly expose herself, without any restraint, to | 4 Reo ; H 
the metropolis of Scutland to London, in one day. 
public obloquy and indignation. When the intrigue thus got publicity the ex- 
asperation of the people was the greater, on account of the disastrous conse- | A statue of her majesty, eight feet high, of white marble, isto be placed 
quences of the amours of the queen of Charles IV. with the infamous Godoi ; the centre of the area of the New Exchange. — 
and, for four years, Munoz was obliged to remain in the closest confinement in, The Duke of Rutland has let upwards of a thousand cottage garden allotments 
the Palace of La Granja, making use, as it is supposed, ef a subterranean| generally limited to one-sixth of an acre, at a clear rent of 10s. a year 
passage to go from the palace to a kind of royal chawmiere, where he spent his) The Paris Globe states, negociations respecting the reduction of the tanils 
days seen by no one, for he feared the face of every Spaniard as that of an 48- ‘of the two countries have been opened by the English and French covernments 
sassin. Such was the feeling that existed against him among the people 4t//and will be prosecuted with great activity during the interval of the se>- 
large, that it would have been deemed a most meritorious act, and the Wiping) sion. 
out of a stain of national infamy, to take away his life. te Wit A correspondent of the Morning Post suggests that “ the simplest manuel 
Haverty’s Wanderings in Spain. 
. of accomplishing Lord Ashley's benevolent intentions would be, to pro 
| stearn-engines from working more than ten hours.” 
arietics. | A letter from Dresden states, that is the intention of the king of Saxony to 
pays in the course of the present month, a visit to Queen Victoria in England 
is majesty will, it is said, remain six weeks, during which le will make tours 
in Wales and Scotland. Galignan! 


A curious instance of Russian justice is alluded to in the French journals. | 
An old man, a Russian, has just published his memoirs, in which he declares} 
that he passed 52 years of his life in toiling in the mines of Siberia, but that he : ; 
was never tried, never condemned, and never even was informed why he was), ExectionesRing Revic.—'There is now in the possession of a family at 
punished. Stafford the identical arm-chair in which Sheridan was chaired on the severs! 

A Scotcn Butt.—At a meeting of the inhabitants of Gorbals, held on| occasions on which he was returned a member for that borough, having sat as 
Wednesday, Bailie Mitchell in the chair, it was coolly resolved, and unani-||!ts represeatative thirty years. 
mously agreed, amidst rounds of applause, that a new bridge be erected on} Mr. Charles Dickens is about to leave England for a twelve months’ resi- 
the site of the present wooden one, at the foot of Portland-street, and that the; dence abroad. We believe he intends to remain principally at Genoa. 
bridge trustees be requested to repair and keep open the said wooden bridge! | Court Journal. 
tall the new one be built. Duncompe Testimontat.—The trades of the United Kingdom, as wel! as 

An Arisrocratic Convict.—The Arz-la-Chapelle Gazette states, that the the working classes generally, have resolved, as a lusting testimonial of the 
Baroness de Zoller, the wife of a very distinguished officer. has been condemned, | gratitude, to purchase an estate for T. 8. Duncombe, Esq., M P., as well ‘or 
to five years’ imprisonment, for having confined her mother, who was about to|/his past patriotic parliamentary conduct, as for his manly and determined op- 
marry @ protestant. She wanted in this way to prevent the marriage. A pe- position tothe Masters and Labourers’ Bill. District committees of each trade 
tition was sent in by her friends praying for a commutation of punishment, jhave been formed, and nothing can exceed their enthusiasin, and we doubt not 
but the king replied that, looking at the nature of the offence, this was unpos-||their pride and ambition will be satisfied. ‘The subscriptions will be received 
sible. from one penny upward™ ytrict committee ; and should only oue- 
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jourth as many persons contribute their penny only, as the number who signed articles of subsistence, our advantages from position, from coalmines, and from 
ye National Petition to Parliament, it would amount to nearly 40,000/. skill and energy of our people, are so considerable, that, were it not for the un- 
Csr leon Licwrnouse.—The attention of the curious for some time past wise laws and overstrained taxation, Britain, for ages to come, might continue 

.< been directed to an immense iron building which for the last two or three to be the great workshop of the world. Chatham’s Parliamentary Speeches. 
nonts, has been progressing under the auspices of its builders, Messrs. Cot- = Avrnorsnir anp Periopica Writing. —|t may seem like a contradiction, 
mand Hallen, iron founders, of the Cornwall Road, Lambeth. It is to be a) but it is nevertheless a truth, that mere authorsinp, however excellent, will not 
hthouse, made entirely of cast iron, composed of one hundred and thirty suffice for a literary periodical. Its first purpose is to supply a want or create 
ron plates averaging eight feet by six, and an inch and a quarter thick. These a desire , and this purpose does not seem to be attamable in practice by men of 
vcs, ten of which make a circumference, are connected together by wrought, letters and nothing else. Byron, Bulwer, Campbell, and Moore, have failed 
von bolts, serews, and sheet iron, the interstices bemg filled up with cement. egregiously, and others of lesser note in the present and former times have 
irs diameter at the base is 24 feet. gradually decreasing to a width of 14 at! not socceeded particularly well. On the other hand, the most successful pe- 
© top, Where itis surmounted by a gallery 20 feet wide, which is encircled) rodicals have been planned and produced by men whose first or only vocation 
rou railings, 4 feet high. In the centre of this gallery is the lantern, sur- was not letters. Cave started the original Monthly, the Gentleman's Maga- 
jounted by a cone 8 feet high, and which is also made of castiron. Its total) coe ; Gritlith proyected the Monthly Keriew ; Phillips the New Monthly Ma- 
tude is 137 teet. ‘The top of the building is gained by a staircase of iron) gazine ; Blackwood the work which bears his name: Jeffrey, Brougham, and 
ved tothe sides. The structure is divided into nine chambers, the floors and) Sydney Smith, two lawyers and a divine, established the Edinburgh; the 
ings of which are made of sheet iron fastened to the sides and to acast iron Quarterly, though urged by Scott, out of soreness for Jetirey’s criticisms, was 
lar which goes to the topol the bui'ding. It is lighted by wincows 18) published as the organ of a party, to be supported by their ablest official men. 
ws square, aud glazed with strong plate glass. Its total weight is about) Even the Westminster, though inferior both im ability and influence to the two 
ww0tons. It ts to be fixed on one of the Bermuda islands, on a rock 250 feet great organs of whigs and tories, was intended as 4 channel for the circulation 
consequently its total height from the sea to the top of the lantern will be of certain views in politics and philosophy, and received its colour from minds 
<7 feet. Such a building asths has been for along time a great desideratum) deeply imbued with the opimouns it advocated, (though they might be assisted 
ese islands ; for, during the winter, which begins in November and ends) by mere literary men,) and whose main object was to give ulterance to a full 
ipril, these islands are subject to severe north-west gales, which frequent-|\mind. From this impulsive character arises much of the originality of influen- 

jismast ships crossing these latitudes ; indeed, there is scarcely a winter) tial and very successiul periodicals. Spectator. 
ses withuut 18 or 20 vessels being driven in by stress of weather, or forced) = Nice Point or Honour.—In Grune berg (the first considerable town in Sile- 
ue rocks which run out many miles to north and north-west. sia assailed by the Prussian arms) the gates were found closed. An ofhcer 
Easrexn Potireness.—An English gentleman 1s walking in the streets of! was immediately despatched to the burgomaster to demand, in the king’s name 
gascus, When up comes a respectable-looking Turk and slaps him on the) the surrender of the town ; the messenger was conducted to the town hall, 
iL: the Englishman, not knowing what to make at this, stares at the Turk,, where the burgomaster and the council were assembled im their civic robes. 
) seems quite disappointed at not receiving a return in kind for bis civility.) The officer demanded the keys of the city gates. The burgomaster begged 
end it turns out, that the blow was not meant for an mvitation to a pu- vo be particularly excused ; he could not, and dare not, give the keys. The 
suc set-to, but as a fnendly token of recognition, such as is very common) officer threatened to burst open the gates ; end explamed, that, in the event 
ighout the East. Again, a traveller nding towards the ruins of Casarea,| of the town not accepting the gracious offer of the king, ulterior measures 
s two Arabs advancing in the opposite direction, mounted on very fine) would be resorted to, of which it might aiterwards have reason torepent. The 
res. As soon as they catch sight of him they raise their long spears in the! burgomaster slirugged fis ‘shoulders. ** lhere are the keys upon the table,’” 
wid shouting ** Yolla!’ dash at him full ult: he halts ; they circle round! |said he ; ** but I will not give them to you on auy account. If you are inelin- 
,onee, then wish hun a happy journey, and ride on their way ed take them, I certainly cannot prevent you.” The officer smiled, took the 
Library of Travel. | keys, and opened the gates. On the arrival of the troops within the walls, the 
Markisce Exrraorpinary.—An odd sort of relationship was lately formed! Prussian general notified to the burgomaster, that he was now, according to the 
y a pau of nuptials extraordmary, in Camden. A widower, who was not very, custom of war, at liberty to take back the keys. The burgomaster saeed to 
jug, Veeame simitten by a beautitul girl and marned her. A short ume after,) comply. ** I have not given away the keys,” said he, ‘* and I will not conse- 
e son of Uns man, by 4 former wife, becauge also in love, not with a younger, quently send for them, nor take them. But, if the general be kind enough to 
rson, but with the mother of the father’s new wile, a widow lady still in the} replace them, or have them replaced on the spot from whence they were taken, 
ua of lite. He offered himself, and soon the young man and the widow  |[ shail certainly uot object.” The general mentioned the circumstance to the 
united in the bonds of matrimony, so that, m consequence of these two king, much to the amusement of the latter, who ordered that the keys should 
exions, the father became the son-in-law of his own son, and the wife not ‘he carried back to the town hall by a detachment of soldiers, with bands play- 

ve daughter-in-law of her own son-in-law, but, stull more, the mother-in- fag and banners streaming. Keyler’s History of Perdenck the Great. 
« of her own mother, who is hersell the daughter-in-law of her own daugo-) “4 | ivexroot, Mencaant.—In 1836 the transactions of Mr. Brown's house 
. while the husband of the latter is the father-in-law of his mother-in-law,|), pounted to 10,000,000/. In 1837 the Amencan banks, all over the Unien, 
father-in-law of his own father. Liverpool Albion. — went down one alter another, and many together, almost with a universal 
New Enoine Factory near Paris. —A Belgian paper states that it ts in! crash. They fell, and their fall involved the Messrs. Brown. The latter were 
ulemplation to form unmediately a company, with a capital of 100,000,000f. | not crushed, but they were bruised. American commerce was at that time a 
bject of which is to establish in France, in the vicimity of Paris, of the) towerng pile in course of erection; bank credit was the scaffolding. It fell, 
ions of all the long lines, ummense engine and machine factories, upon the and the Browns were not far from bemg smothered im the rubbish. Had they 
lel of the establishment at Seraing. “The project is doubtless suggested by possessed le ss than the strength of giants could not have extricated ihem- 
sew prolubitery duties which have just been proposed by France on the in-| selves, and, giants as they were, they would have struggled in vam had not a 
ichon of steam engines and machinery of British manufacture in that) powerful hand assisted them. The British Government saw, and looked with 
ry Bumingham Journal, apprehension as it saw, the struggles of this gigantic establishment. From 
‘sirere or Naroteon.—On Wednesday a sale by auction of the pro-, Inverness to Penzance there was not a single town but would have felt its fall. 
oi the late Sir Hudson Lowe, including some portion of the furniture In Sheffield and Birmmgham, aud tie towns surrounding them, and in Man- 
vas in the possession ui the Emperor Napoleon at St. Helena, took place) chester, Leeds, and ail the great tactory communities, a large number of the 
« auction rooms of Mr. Phillips, by order of the executors of Sir Hudson, merchauts and employers, aud, as a maticr of course, every man and woman 
ve. ‘hese consisted of about twenty lots, and among them were a large, emploved, were less or more involved in the fate of this establishmeni, The: 
any frame indulging chair, banded with ebony, on castors, from the Em-| Government of that day saw the unmment peril, and so did the Directors of 


study, 15 5s., a small circular mahogany pillar and claw table, onj|the Bank of England ; the latter met, and passed a resolution to give assist 
vapuleon burat pastiles, 6/. 6s. ; a six-foot pedestal library table, formed) ance to Mr. Brown to the extent of two wullions, The exact sum whieh he was 
iogany aud yew tree, on which table he almost always wrote, 18/. 18s, ,, authorised to draw—a loan of monty to au individual vuparaileled in the his- 
ebomed arm chair, with cane seat and back, formed of common materials) tory of the world—was 1,959,000/. Oi tis loan le took advantage to the ex- 
vas a hole im the cane seat, which had been caused by being constantly) tent of between eight and aime hundred thousand pounds, which he has since 
end it was stated by some brokers in the room not to be worth Is. 6d.) repaid, besides clearmg off all other embarrassments. What Mr. Brown's per- 
tue chair being light it was carned about by the Emperor when he took) sonal fortune may be now It Is not necessary to inquire. It is aimple— proba- 
vaiks at Longwood. [t was bought for 6i. | bly not less than the sum which he was authorised to berrow trom the Bank ot 
fin Kine ov Saxony. —Ot all the Royal visits expected in England, that of| England i probably more. Chronicle. 
\ing of Saxony appears to be the most certain, and the most near, fer his) BruMMe.u’s Last Parties —On certain nights some strange fancy would 
‘aey is announced jor the end of the month. Frederick Auguste could] seize him, that it was necessary he should give a party, and he accordingly in- 
wily do otherwise than pay a visit to our Queen, after the high compliment ‘vited many of the distinguished persons woh whom he had been intimate in 
paid fim two years back, of creating him a Koight of the noble Order of) former days, though some of them were already numbered with the dead. On 
Garter. tle will afterwards repair to Scotland, where he will be in his) these gala evenings. he desired his attendant to arrange his apartment, set out 
cuent, for this amiable Monareh’s passion is botany. Every summer be a whist table, and light the bougies (le burnt only tallow at the time), and at 
unvies about, almost unattended, some of the mountains in Europe, for the} ‘eight o'clock this man, to whom he had already given his ustructions, opened 
‘kc of yratilying this noble study. When at home, he often retires to a little) wide the door of his sitting revin, and announced the * Duchess of Devonshire. 
ountry-house, buried in a valley upon the Elbe, on the frontier ef Bohemia, to) At the sound of her grace’s well-remembered name, the beau, instantly rising 
‘get tue atlas of State, and pursue lus favourite occupation undisturbed. from his chair, would advance towards the door, aud greet the cold air from the 
Lihough marred Uwiee, he has uo children. His brother John, the presump-, staircase, as uf it had been the beautitul Georgiana berseil. {1 the dust of that fair 
ve heir to the Saxon ‘Throne, is a literary character, having translated Dante, creature could have stood reanimate in ail her loveliness beture him, she would. 
o German, which ts highly spoken of. The comedies of his sister, the Prin-, ugt have thought his bow less graceful than it had been thirty-five years before ; 
‘ss Ameha, which have been translated into several languages, are well) for, despite poor Brummel!'s mean lrabiliments and wicleanly person, the suppos- 
sown iu this country by Mrs Jameson's translations. Thus science and li-| ed visitor was received with all his former courtly ease of manner, and the earn- 
‘erature occupy the Royal Family of Saxony. | estness that the pleasure ot such an honour might be supposed to excite. 
Lorp Cuaruam on Free Trape.—l do not despair of my country : and 1,~ Al! my dear duchess,” faltered the beau, * how rejoiced 1 ain to see you ; 
ve - very amtable of you at thisshort notice! Pray bury yourself in this arm 
‘ve no objection to state what, in my opinion, would restore the kingdom to, S° J D ‘ : 
se : a hi chair ; do you know it was a gift to me from the Duchess of York, who was a 
sauce flourishing condiuon Give freedom to commerce, and lighten the of bel, thine, you know; 
age ne the eves of Lhe old man hil with the Lears of and sinking 
tamerce is always a chinge of equivalents, a nation that will not buy cannot so the femnans bimenlé, he weald eit for come time looking vacantly at the fire, 
il, aud every restriction upon import is an obstacle to export. On the other) !nto the Ww 
‘sud, (he more we admit the productions of foreign countries, the more exten-, unul Lord Alvan hom, “ail 
“ve becomes their demand for our commodities. Let the absurd system of our) #nnounced, when he again rose to receive . nt through a similar 
come] antomime. At ten, his attendant announced the carriages—and this farce 
i-laws be gradually and cautiously abolished, and allow the cheap agricul- P of 1. 
‘ral produce of the north of Europe, and of the continents of America and|/W45 at an end. 
Ainea, to be freely introduced, and we shall obtain an unlimited vent for our) Dionrty anp Morar Vatux or Lasour —In my travels on the great con- 
‘manufactures. A rigid and efficient system of retrenchment, allowing us to, tinent of North America (said Lord Morpeth, at Wakefield, on the 1st inst. ade 
‘ake oll the taxes upon salt, upon soap, upon leather, upon won, and a few other, dressing the West Riding Union of Mechanics’ Institutes), | chanced to fall ua 
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wis 


with a blacksmith of one of the interior states, who, while he most assiduously | are trained to use without the slightest desire to pervert. Here iolecd 


performed all the requirements of his calling, accomplished the mastery, s0 as application of the fable, of the Wind and the Sun striving ‘o 


to be perfectly able to read about fifty languages —(Hear, hear.) [ have just traveller's cloak. With what pity, not unmixed with disgust, does it cause us 


t down an extract which was made from the journal of this blacksmith lin- ; : + has ty w 
hear.) It is a diary of bis daily for five days, taken by |? look back on the days 
chance, in the course of the year. The extract is from the commonplace book considered the only means of correction for those who we: 
of Elihu Burritt, in 1838 :—* June 5th: Read 40 Jines of Hebrew, 37 of Cel-. beings! How beautiful, and how affecting is it to mark, as 
tic, six hours of forging. June 6th : Read 37 lines of Hebrew, 40 of Celtic, steps with which jadicious kindness brings back the truant mite. 
six hours of forging. June 7th : Read 60 lines of Hebrew, 60 of Celtic, 54 the irritations of nervous disorder, oceupying the attention wit m 
pages of French, 20 names of stars, five hours of forging. June 8th» Read , 

1 lines of Hebrew, 50 of Celtic, 40 pages of French, 15 names of stars, eight : 
hours of forging. June 10th (Sunday): 100 lines of Hebrew, 85 pages of French cise, making the ministers of all this beloved istead of | 
four services at church, bible-class at noon.”.—(Loud cheers.) Many days he, in so large a proportion of cases restoring members to sociwl) 
was unwell, and sometimes worked twelve hours at the forge, so that it seems yivacity and strong feeling whieh first overset therr reason r cals 
that he did not come within the new bill.—(Laughter.) Now, lest you should to be 
be tempted to think that the concerns of his handicraft interfered with, or were eter ae ; 
prejudicial to his course of study, I shall subjoin a remark which was made 
with respect to him, by Dr. Combe, the eminent phrenologist, who travelled in 
America, and who gave the greatest attention tothe developments of the hu- namely of the Duelling Passion, we conceive 1 to bi 
man head. Dr. Combe says :—** One thing is obvious, the necessity for forging: vanity, carried to extremes, and having lost its centre of gray r} 
saved this student’s life. Ifhe had not been forced by necessity to labour, he : 
would, in all probability, have devoted himself so incessantly to his books, that ~* ” ; 
he would have ruined his health, and been carried to a premature grave.” So difficult to treat the disease, aud it probably requires strongly eontiru 
you perceive that work may not only be no drawback, but even an agsistance, toms to be exhibited, betore its presence io the system can he ures 


to the most intense literary labour lelared. But even then there steps in a cruel and despot 


Exchange at_New York on London, at 60 days, 9 1-2 per cent prem. | nevertheless our frend Mr. Willis boldly denounced tn his admira 


ployment, renovating the physical constitution with 
ear 


mere plodders who have scarcely two dis'inct ideas 
With regard to the other species of Insanity to which we 


of society have given it so much the appearance of reason 


I 


we mean Public Opinion—who not only arrests the curative process 
( IN. the patient out of the hands of his physician, and upholds and ta 


NEW YORK. SATURDAY, JUNE 15, 1844 ‘wretch in his madness. The real fact is that this same Pul 


mad as the most inveterate duellist, aud bas m truth brougnt 


There are two subjects towards which public attention has been strongly, norsome infection which we deplore. Religion and morals 
called of late years, to both of which the attention has been given, yet, in the though certain antidotes to the potsons ineidental to this spe 
results of which, there have been very great differences in the degrees of etfi- how rabid soever, are slow in their operation, whi 
ciency ;—we allude to Mental Insanity, and The Practice of Duelling. With fast. But why not try ao experiment on the Duelliog Das 
regard to these two subjects we have long thought that there was something) are now abandoning the system of stripes, chains, and p 
more than an analogous alliance ; they are in fact cater-cousins at least, if not of ordinary and acknowledged msanity , perhaps they save 
nearer relations ; they both demand the warmest sympathies of the humane; subject hitherto, and might be infinitely more successiul 
although, as the symptoms in the latter are not quite so manifest as those of the) treatment to the cases which thus far have remained uutoucied 
former, we are apt to mingle with our pity of the benighted duellists, some in- The code of Honor—so called—renders a!) who labour unde 
dignation at their violence and some contempt for the alleged causes of it, which nervously tender with regard to their feelings, and fast 
the patients are apt to set up in vindication of their madness look, intention, action ; reputation ie a strong word with 

In the columns of our last we gave place to a paper on the “ Treatment of man's opinion, which last they consider as far transcendi 4 
Insanity,” which to our mind treated on its subject briefly but ably, and it was self, all this gradually increases uutil it attains to morbor, 4 
our intention to make a few passing remarks thereon, but the arrival of the ts at its height. Now would it not be well to try (he hom 
Mail Steamer and a consequently better occupation of our pages prevented us| these gentry. They dread a blow, as a mad doy Coes v 
We would nevertheless now recal that paper to the recollection of our readers, kicks on the shins, or elsewhere, or a good drubbing w) 
seeing that it touches upon a calamity more to be deplored than perhaps any| nay even a swollen nose, abate the tever of Uiose louciy pat 
other to which human nature is exposed, and that it points out the modes of the recollection that they are but men’ The cold water system might by 
alleviation which mark at once humane feelings and the greatly unproved modes ficacious ; deprive them of their wine, and drench them weil bors 
of treatment to which the present age has advanced. ||\without with the pure element, it may diminish their vanity “The o! 

It may be thought by some to be superfluous to dwell on what is now be- system of the Catholic church, enforced upon them might lhewisc ty 
coming more and more notorious.—the ameliorations in the condition, and the able; thus, if they cannot be taught how to contemn Uicmseives, teat La 
improved modes of cure, adopted by those who have charge in Lunatic Asylums with ineffable contempt ; this would be mortification greater (oan any that | 
at this enlightened period. To this we may reply that these benevolent changes church could preseribe, and would gradually produce both tary and 
are not yet universal, that they are not even general, in the ordinary sense of effects. Jn short, as it is the most mischievous and dee; 
the term, and that in their present partial state relapses into the old erroneous qualities of Insanity, so does it require the most decided and \ 
practices, or relaxed attention to the better modes, inight result from the want for its prevention or cure. 
of a salutary fillip to general vigilance ; and that there ought to be an incessant| It is really astonishing that the great, the wise, tie learn 
call kept up until the enlightened and benevolent system shall have ramitied in should be so unanimous in the opinion concerning this moral es 
every possible direction, and shall have become fixed, established, and confirmed no means of abating it has been yet found effective. Wier 
as the universal course of practice. liculty’ The system of duelling is essentially of barbarous 

At present the number of those institutions at which the mild system of treat- fight when their passions are roused, because the only law tm their 
ment is the settled one is comparatively small, and with the exception of that, that of the strong haud; but all who are advanced beyond | 
excellent one at Hanwell near London, few of them have occupied prominent, particularly all christians—know that rengeance wx Joriidden, cv 
places in the public view. In fact there are some peculiar circumstances which) nipotent Creator. What then are we to infer trom these frequen! a 
have made even that one more notorious than it otherwise would have been ;) fractions of the Divine command! Why, that we are only certain o! 
among which may be numbered “ Fashion,” and our respected friend who lec- present existence, and that the notion of a Ciod and of a f 
tured so ably on Fashion the other night, might easily have adduced this among) speculations which do not deserve any seriows enquiry. A 
his other illustrations, for we think he must be familiar with both its history and, has all this refinement in honorable punctilio arisen! The vanity aod tie 
its local causes of attraction. A delightful drive of eight miles in a westward. lof foolish man has brought it about; fresh shoots have daily struck out t 
direction from the extreme west end of town, terminates at this beautiful asy-|levil tree till it has at length run wild altogether, and near'y defies the | 
lum, at which handsome and convenient buildings stand upon and are surround-| hand. 
ed by spacious, well arranged, and beautiful grounds. It is just the distance and) Time was when family broils caused not only duels but assass 
direction for fashion to patronise , persons of distinction give a tone to the sub-| feud would be carried on from generation to generation. This was bar! 
ject, and the really great merits of those who have charge there do the rest.) enough, but there were commonly tangible though not justifiable grounds 
The interest is not at all lessened by the consideration that Hanwel! Asylum! fence. Shakspcare has beautifully exposed the folly as well as the m 
is dedicated to Pauper lunatics, but on the contrary that circumstance adds to) such feuds, in the quarrels of the Capulets and the Montagues, and, 
the sympathy which succeeds a visit there. ,it would be idle to go over this) phetic spirit he has held up to ndicule and detestation the quarrels of tac mo 
ground of description. Dr. Conolly and his assistants have gained, and justly, | dern duelists, in the scene between Tybalt and Mercutio. ‘True the evil leelns 
to themselves the epithets of friends of the poor and the helpless ; and their! was latent im each bosom, through the family feuds, and needed but the wn 
measures which have been fully given to the world, are worthy of all imitation, word te put them both ina blaze. The word was easily suppied by Ly 
modified of course by circumstances. “who exclaimed ‘ Mercutio, thou consort’st with Romeo!’ Look at th: 

The principal matter of rejoicing however, suggested by the article to which reply of the man of honour, “ Consort? What, dost thou make us minste 
we allude, arises from the fact that the new system has advanced, beyond its||An thou make minstrels of us, look to hear nothing but discords here's ™) 
application in private hospiials to that which may be considered as the National! |fiddiestick ; here’s that shall make you dance. Zounds, consort!’’ And there 
Infirmary for the treatment of that grievous malady ; and that, upon so large a| upon came a mortal arbitrament which stretched both of them on tie dust. ¥« 
scale as that of the Bethlehem Institution, which has at least six hundred pa- ‘this, bad as it is, is a better ground of quarrel than nine tenths of those 
tients always within its walls, it has been found safe, under a mild and judicious} |which two christian men—professedly at least—call each other our, Ly had 
management to trust the insane with tools and instruments, which are capable ‘at least the family quarrel, but your modern bravo has nothing beyond bis os" 
of being made formidable weapons, but which the bereaved wielders of them! perverse misunderstanding of facts or feelings. He has injured anothes and 
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tells the injured to come and take safrsfaction, (') or he fancies himself imjared 
and demands it. And what is too frequently the result, the injured person pro- 
bably receives farther injury in the loss of life or of limb, the injurer walks otf 
in triumph to commit farther insult or injustice. Yet this is the code of honor 
to which all mankind and religion itself is compelled to submit. 

The true cause of the continuance of this mischievous blot in social usage is 
that the really mfluential in society do not determinedly set thei faces against 
it. Does the insolent and vulgar assertion of “the lie” by an unmannerly 
knave make the calumuiated man really a liar’ By no means, and the general! 
tenor of the wronged man’s life is in itself a refutation of the slander. Prove 
the lie, and its wicked intention, and then, if needful, warn the world, but the 
mere assertion of a bully should fall, harmless, to the ground. The threat of 
a rabid, infuriate duellist, to brand with cowardice the man who refuses his mad 
mvitation to fight, does not make that man a coward, but rather, if the matter 
“were enquired ito, adds to his reputation for true courage When the furious 
and foolish young man had the temerity to spit in the face of the great Tu- 
renne, the “code of hononr’ would have demanded the instant crossing of 
swords and a mortal contest to ensue ; but the courage of Turenne was beyond 
all doubt, he rubbed the offensive saliva from his face, and calmly, but with 
impressive dignity, said to the Jackanapes, ** young man, if I could as easily 
wipe your blood offmy conscience, as | can this offensive matter from my cheek, 
you were by this time no more’ Could any punishment be greater, to a mind 
no: altogether callous to go id feeling ' And it had its proper effect 

Of ail mankind the Duke of Wellington has the least excuse for being hur 
ned intoa duel. Had he refused the invitation of Lord Winchelsea, who 
would have had the hardihood to accuse hin of cowardice! He was precisely 
the man to give “a great moral lesson”’ on the subject; it would have been of 
universal benefit, a d it would have been well remembered of him when the 
memory of his warlike exploits should have waxen dim. But he allowed him- 
self to lose that glorious opportunity, or rather, to be deprived of it through his 
blamable adherence to the illegal ** code of honour."’ Ah, he lost a fine chance 
of throwing forth additionally bright coruscations ! 

We do not think that legislative enactments can do much for the abolition of 
this evil, whilst it is an object of idolatry, and its precepts are hugged to the 
bosom. Influence must take the initiative ; kings, rulers, and magistrates must 
coutema and degrade it, and that steadily. The good and the esteemed must 
set their faces against it, and look it out of countenance. A duellist ought to 
be ineligible to any post of ronowr, trust, or respectability. It must be hootec 
down aud rendered infamous, and then, but not till then, will law be able to 
operate upon it 

The fate of the Treaty of Annexation of Texas to the United States ts sealed, 


he Senate having voted against it with a majority of 35to 16. Thus, there- 
fore, it falls to the ground ; but the advocates of the measure do not give it up, 
for immediately alter the refusal of the Senate to ratify, as expressed by the 
vote just mentioned, Mr. Benton asked leave to bring in “ A Bill for the An- 
nexation of Texas,”’ stating, at the same time, that its basis was on the prinei- 
ples professed by Mr. Jetlerson, and on those which were professed upou the 
propositions to purchase Florida and to establish the boundary of Louisiana 
The honourable gentleman seems to consider it the safest means, for carrying 
his point, to obtain the consent of Mexico to the proposed annexation, yet 
strange to say he does not consider it essentially necessary that such consen! 
should be given. It is not improbable that even should former objections be 
got over, this will be a greater difficulty still. Mexico professes to hold her 
claims on Texas as strongly as ever, and a very large portion of the United 
States legislature and people has summarily decidedly the question the other 
way. The following is The Bill as introduced by Mr. Beaton in the Senate 
on Monday last ; it was read the first time, and ordered to a second reading 
A BILL, to provide forthe annexation of Texas to the United States 

Be it enacted by the Senate and house of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Conyress assembled, That the President of the United 
States be, and he hereby is, authorized and advised to open negotiations with 
Mexico and |! exas forthe adjustment of boundaries, and the annexation of the 
latter te the United States, on the following basis, to wit 

I. The boundary of the annexed territory tobe im the desert prairie west of 
Nueces, and along the highlands and mountain heights which divide the waters 
of the Mississippi from the waters of the Rw del Norte, and the lat.tude 42 
degrees north 

Il. The people of Texas, by a legislative act, or by any authentic act which 
shows the will of the majority, to express Lheir assent to sai annexation 

Ill. A State, to be called * Uhe Stale of Texas,” with boundanes fixed by 
herself, and an extent not exceeding that of the largest State in Union, to be 
admitted into the Union by virtue of this Act on an equal foong with the 
original States. 

iV. The remainder of the annexed territory tobe heid and disposed of by 
the United States as one of their Territories, and to be called * The Sou/hwest 
Territory. 

V_ The existence of slavery ts to be forever prohibited in the northern and 
northwestern part of said territory, so as to divide, as equally as may be. the 
whole of the annexed country between slaveholding and non-slaveholding 
Mates. 

Vi. ‘The assent of Mexico to be obtained by treaty to such annexation and 
boundary, or to be dispensed with when the Congress of the Laned States may 
deem such assent to be unnecessary 

VII. Other details of the annexation to be adjusted by treaty, so far as the 
saMe may come within the scope of the treaty making vower 

On the following day (Tuesday) a Message from the President to the House 
of Representatives was read ; in which his Excellency expressed his regret for 
the rejection of the Treaty, as he conceived it to be a better mode of settling 
the matter than through the medium of A Dill, but earnestly expressing both 
his hopes and his expectations that the purpose will beeffected. He goes over 
the former arguments urged by him, and states that nothing which has trans- 
pired in the course of the deliberations on the subject has tended to weaken 
the force of his opinions ; but he also states that there were documents in the. 
possession of the Senate not hitherto made public, which he thinks should now 
be laid before the House of Representatives to assist their deliberations when 


from Texas, and also from the American Minister in London. The Texan com- 
Muncalions have fendered it almost a “certainty” with lis Exceiicucy that 
* Justructions have already been given by the Texan government, to propure to 
Government of Great Britain, forthwith, on the failure of the Treaty, to en- 
r into a treaty of commerce and alliance, offensive and defensive.” ‘he mat- 
ter of Annexation, therefore, is now fairly before the entire legislature and the 
country at large 

Mr. Lecture on Fasuton "—On Tuesday evening last this lec- 
ture was delivered at the Tabernacle, Broadway, before the Directors of the 


New York Lyceum, and a very numerous and respectable audience. It had 
been intended as one in the winter course of that esteemed association, but had 
been postponed, tor sufficient reasons, and this was in fact the fulfilment of a 
foregone purpose. We believe tha: the audience were agreeably disappointed 
in the turn and scope of this lecture ; many, perhaps most, had gone there under 
the impression that little could be said upon such a subject as “ Fashion,” ex- 
cept pleasant chit-chat, agreeable description, anecdote, and a few smart witti- 
cisims. They went to be amused ;—and amused they were, bat they were like- 
wise instructed toa degree far beyond their expectations, for Mr. Willis in- 
vested his lecture with an importance which few had anticipated, and he deduc- 
ed from his arguments, and illustrations, truths of a most striking and interest- 
ing Character 

We have seldom, if ever, listened to a lecture in which sparaling brilliancy 
of expression was so much mingled up with depth of thought and extent of 
application. ‘Though the lecture was an hour and a half in length, the attention 
of the hearers never flagged, and from many we heard expressions of regret 
ft is true this was occasioned in part by lively sallies 
or by forceful illustrations of a lighter character, but with these there was min- 
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gied so much of a spirit-stirring nature, so much that applied to the nobler 
qualities of the human race, so much that had inner refinement for its object, 
and the noblest attnbutes of humanity as the subyects of cultivation, that the 
hearers had their mirth checked by the severity of reflection, and their reflec- 
tions relieved by the liveliness of anecdote and illustration. 

In al! sincerity we regret that we do not fee! ourselves at liberty to report this 
charming lecture in all its details; but we refrain because we have heard that 
itis the purpose of Mr. Willis to revise, perhaps to enlarge it, and give it to 
the world in a published form. We must therefore take a present leave of it 
ifter repeating our admiration of its general principles, and after informing our 
readers that the lecture was not on * the Fashions,” but on Fashion” itself, 
ind containing considerations of the mudus operand: by which it influences and 
can be made to influence Society, to advantage or otherwise. 


Alusic and Musical Intelligence. 


MUSIC IN EUROPE. 

An opera in two acts by Adolphe Adam, which will be called “ Richard en 
Palestine,” 1s in study at the Academie Royale de Musique. Ad. Adam, until 
this period, had not aspired above the Opera Comique theatre. 

Berton, the oldest of French music composers, and the author of “ Le Dé 
ire,’ ** Montano,” and * Aline,” died in Paris a few weeks ago. 

Verdi's opera, “I Lombarda,” has obtained very great success at Venice : 
La Frezzolini, the first cantatrice of Italy, and Poggi, her husband, have sus- 
tained their parts in the most admirable manner. 

Two new operas have been given at Rome: * Linda di Francia,” by Cam- 
pano; and * Ernani,”’ by Verdi. The latter is now considered in Traly as 
great as either Bellini or Donizetts 

Virginia,’ a new opera by Navi, has perfectly succeeded at Genca. 

* Les Fiancees de Venise,”” by J. Benedict, has beea given at Drury Lane 
with so much success that seven of its pieces have been encored. Miss Shaw 
s delightful in her part of a young Arabian girl. 

Camilo Sivort and his violin are doing wonders in London. 

Taglon has reappeared at the Academie Royale de Musique of Paris. 

Thalberg was in London on the 15th of May. Li Vieuxtemps do not give 
him too bad opinion of New York and the United Siates, he will be here by 
the 4th of July We fearthe report of Vieuxtemps, for it is certain that that 


prince of Violinists was unworthily treated by the Dilletanti of this country. 


Opera.—Palmo's Theatre. 


The Benefit of Signor de Begnis, which took place on Monday evening, was, 
as we anticipated, a splendid one, both im numbers and fashion. The curtail- 
ment of the operas, “Il Barbiere,”’ and * L’Elisive,” into one act each, was 
somewhat of a disappomtment, for each of these works includes so many mu- 
sical gems, that it is impossible to cut down without offending some person's 
‘aste. Notwithstanding this the entertainments were generally satisfactory. 
Che dancing of Mdlle. Des Jardins and M Korponay was in elegant and 
chaste style, and the singing lesson from * Ii Fanatico per la Musica, ’ executed 
by Madame Otto and Sig. De Begnis was highly amusing ; but the gem of the 
evening was, undoubtedly, the spiendid scena and duetto, performed and sung 
by De Begnis and Sanquirico in costume ; it elicited the most rapturous ap- 
plause, and gave unequivocal evidence of the good taste of the audience. Last 
evening was dedicated to the benefit of Sig Paimo, tne proprietor of this 
house; * Belisario” was performed, with other entertainments, and we trust 
there was a good house, but cannot now speak thereon. [t was announced as 
positively the last of the season, and probably it 1s well that it should be so, as 
the weather is getting warm, and the citizens are rushing to the watering- 
jplaces, or into the country. But, nevertheless, there are considerations with 
regard to opera which we may commend to Sig. Palmo’s attention. 

He ought to bring out the entire opera of “ Il Matrimonio Segreto ;” it is con- 
sidered to be the chef d’wuvre of Cimarosa, who is on all hands considered to 


the Bill shall come before them. ‘These consist of letters and communications||be tue king of composers in opera buffa; we should not be surprised if it 
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were more successful here than any new composition, and De Begwis is the 
very artist who could bring out that charming composition. Why should not 
Palmo also bring out the ** Don Giovanni,” and the * Matrimonio di Figaro,” 
of the immortal Mozart? They will never become old, there is a perennial 
freshness about them which the ephemera of the present day can never rival, 
We perceive, likewise, that the * Don Pasquale of Donizetti is rauning a 
brilliant career in London, in Paris, and in italy ; it Is one of a short cas/, and 
might easily be filled ; why could not De Begnis and Sangucicu vudertake here 
the parts which are sustained by Lat/ache and Fornisart in Loudon) Anotier 
new opera by Donizetti—the present musical pet of Europe—is ** Linda di 
Chamouni ;” this might be easily and effectively played here. 

If Sig. Palmo shall undertake to conduct !talian opera next tall, we are of 

paion that he must resort to novelties such as we have described, and leave 
oui the ** Puritani,’”’ the Belisario,” the Lucia di Lammermoo Bea- 
trice di lenda,”’ and such like heavy and fatiguing operas. The expense in 
bringing out opera seria is certain, and the emoluments, as lie has probably 
discovered, are very problematical, for they caunot please the public unless 
they be performed in the very first-rate style ; whereas, tle success of the 
** Barbiere ’’ and the “ Elisire may have convinced him that the musical ama- 
teurs here are more inclined to comic than to serious opera. 

Another question arises on the subject of opera, particularly that of opera 
buffa, for the next fail. Who ought to be the chief conductor of the latter, if it 
should be resolved upon? This 1s an important, if not the principal point ; for 
= part of the effects depend upon the stage management, We say, let Pa/mo 

id fast to our favourite De Begnis, and trust implicitly to his management 
He will be right both in operatic effects and in purse; but it he let the great 
buffo leave him, we would not give a straw for lus chance. 


Che Drama. 


Park Tueatre.—Mr. Booth has been playing a short engagement here du- 
ring the current week, with tolerable success ; the season is almost too far ad- 
vanced for enjoying the entertainments of a theatre, but happily for tue New 
York Drama the weather is unusually cool for the time of year. On Wednes- 
day evening Mr. Simpson's benefit took place, it was in the fashion of ** Com- 
plimentary benefits,” inasmuch as the Pit and the lower tier of boxes were 
thrown together, and the prices were increased to two dollars each; the whole 
under a committee of management. We had not opportunity to be present, 
but are informed that the company was extremely select, though not so nume- 
rous as could have been wished, for such an occasion ; and we coniess we jad 
misgivings that the deviation from the usually best theatrical prices would ope- 
rate unfavourably rather than advantageously. 

It is now said that the manager goes immediately to England to engage suffi- 
cient force for the next season. We doubt his ability to effect tis if lis object ve 
operatic strength, for, of ali people in the world, vocalists are the niost capri- 
cious, the most selfish, extortionate, malicious, vain, unscrupulous. We say 
this of them as a class, though we know many honourable exceptions. Mi 
Simpson cannot cope with them in making a bargain, and he cannot control 
them when he has got them. On the principle of * set, &c., to watch, &e.,” 
we would sav to him get an experienced vocalist to be your operatic manager, 
if you think of opera; better be nibbied at by one, who will keep off all others, 
than bea prey to aswarm at once. If, however, his object be the Drama, we 
shall not presume to offer a suggestion to Ais experience. But one remark we 
will make ;—whatsoever you do let it be on a sufficiently extensive scale, ge 
good material, and be liberal ; this is really economy in the end 

Bowery Tnueatre.—Mrs. Shaw's engagement proceeds, and with it pros- 
perous houses proceed also. Mr. Hambiinis likewise performing at presen|, 
so that the bills of the house are remarkably strong. Mrs. Shaw has appeared 
as Mrs. Haller in The Stranger,” and as Constance in * ‘The Love Chase,” 
most effectively ; in both these characters she has long been pre-eminent, and 
always draws a large audience. Mr. Hamblin has played The Stranger, and 
Hamlet, in excellent style, and on Thursday evening they acted severally tue 
characters of King John and Constance, in tine style. 

Nisio’s Garven.—In bringing out the new extravaganza, “A Night with 
the Forty Thieves,” Mitchell is * himself again.’ ‘The regular opera, ** and) 
no mistake,”’ is beyond the capabilities of his company, and though tolerated at 
the pet theatre a little lower down, it would not do for Niblo’s, consequently 
“The Vivandiere ” was not a hit ; but this new affair is every way capital, 
and we should not be surprised 1/ it were to have a run commensurate with the 
favourite ‘* Mazulme "itself. It is founded on the Aji Baba of the © Arabian 
Nights,” and adheres very closely to the text, save that it is a compicte tra- 
vestie. The dresses, decorations, and properties, have been |iverally provided ; 
the machinery is very ingenious, and the scenes are most artistically executed. 
In this piece Miss Taylor plays and looks the Morgrana exceedingly weil, 
Mrs. Watts, as Zaida, still more so ; and Miss Clarke, as Coyia, was very 
teresting. Nickenson, as the drunken Al: Baba, was capital ; and Holland, 
whether considered as a comic actor or an unruly horse (!) was worthy of al! 

i ‘The dancing of Mess Partington was very elegant, and well deserved 
the applause it received, and, in short, the whole pertormance gave the most 
unqualitied satisfaction. ‘There was a “ Fairy Police”? in this ex:ravaganza, 
but, saving the neat: ess of the opening scene, there was little about it im con- 
nexion with the main plot. This piece wil well pay its expenses. 

Cuatuam Tuearre —The run to this house continues in as great a flood as 
ever. They have got up “Jack Sheppard” here, which we much regret, as 
this is a species of performance which we consider uf a very demoralising ten- 
dency. Apart from this, however, it is fair to say that the acing of Miss Rey- 
nolas makes her a distinguished favourite ; and she is the principal attraction 
of the house. Yankee Hill is eliciting “ broad grins” by bis representations 
of the Eastern character, and thus the house is nightly crowded. We are 
glaa to perceive that great order and decorum are preserved at this cheap 
place of amusement. 


Literary Notices. 

Masonic Metonies.—By Thomas Power, Past Grand Secretary of the 
Grand Lodge of Massachusetts —Boston: Oliver Ditson.—The work before us 
we consider to be of far greater importance than its unpretending ttle and 
somewhat spare bulk would indicate ; for it is a highly successful attempt to 


elevate the Masonic muse above the heights to which she has generally risen 
hitherto. The author is evidently imbued, and that deeply, with a seuse of the | 


sublime principles upon which the fraternity of Freemasons have their organi- | 
¢ation, and, in the songs and short poems contaimed in this little volume, he has | 


HE RAILKOAD HOTEL, séth St, gth Avenue, Yorkville —THOMAS F LENNOS, 


endeavored to stir up the spirit which should ever animate the brotherhood, 
They are adapted to all “ the ceremonies and festivals’ of Freemasonry, mid, 
whilst they are in the main of a cheering and exhilarating character, they con- 
tain in large and pure measure the refining properties of a profound religions 
feeling, and of a sound and elevated morality. ‘l'o each of the articles the 
name of the air is pretixed, to the measure of which the author has written his 
poetry , aud he has added directions for its most effective performance erther 
the lodge or round the domestic fireside. The songs are tit for either place, or 
for any other, since they are all of an improving as well as an agreeable charac- 
ter. The fraternity of Freemasons ts collectively a numerous one. and amone 
them especially this book ought to obtain high favor and enlarged patronage 
the tunes are known to the far greater portion of them, for they are selected 
from among the most pleasing and popular. We trust that Mr. Power will tind 
encouragement and mclination ere long to republish his words with the appro 
priate words and scores of the choruses; few could do it better than he, for he 
Is an enthusiast im music, asound critic thereon, and, without being professional), 
he has a competent knowledge of musical principles to enable him to do it sa 
tistactorily. The book is very neatly got up, and does great credit to the pub- 
fisher 


Harrer’s Intustratep Binue.—Part 1V.—This elegant and valuable edi- 
tion of the Holy Scriptures, is in excellent keeping with its*predecessors. Thy 
letter press 1s beautifully clear, and we incline to consider the embellishments 
as superior to any that have yet appeared in the work. 

Ginvon’s or tur Roman Empire.’ With Novres 
hy Rev. H. Milman. No. 14. New York Harpers —One number more 
will complete this classical work, the merits of which are acknowledged 
throughout the world. When finished it will be decidedly the cheapest edition 
that has ever been put forth. 

Tne Mysteries or Lonpox.—Part V.—Translated hy H.C Deming. — 
New York: Winchester.—This interesting work has proceeded to the end of 
part Second, and its spirit is well sustained. 

Tue Works or Seatsrierv.—Vol. I.—New York: Winchester.—The 
writings under this name so far as published are here gathered together in a 
neat Svo. volume, and will, to many, be a more approved purchase than th 
singie numbers, besides being better kept together. 

Nortu anp Sovru. ok Scenes in Mexico.—8#y NSea/sfield.—New York : 
Winchester.—Hardly had we written the preceding paragraph, when this work 
was thrown on our table, shewmg us that Seatsfield is indelatigable, and ap- 
parently as prolific as Scott or James. This work is complete in the part be- 
lore Us. 

Tue Knickersocker ror June 1844.—We beg our readers not to think 
our remark a “* stereotyped ’? une when we say that the number before us of 
this excellent periodical 1s superior to the generality of its predecessors Wy 
give one proof of our sincerity by transferring therefrom into our columns to- 
day, the article on “The Plague at Constantinople ;”” and we experience no 
small reyret, save as the editor might feel affected thereby, that we have 
done as much by * The Quod Correspondence * which is a continuous subject 
# great raciness and vigor. It is finished in this number, but we earnestly 
hope it will re-appear in a connected form, under the supervision of the re- 
spected editor. The Knickerbocker Magazine may take rank as an American 
Classic. 

Tur Democratic Review ror Jung, 1844. New York: Henry G 
Langley. Here is a periodical which may run side by side with the Knicker- 
bocker, but they can never run foul of each other. It has always piquant mat- 
ter in its pages ; witness, for instance the paper on Sydney Smith, a portion of 
which we have transferred to the columns of our present number; but which 
is only asmall part of much that is equally good. 

Tue Merenants’ Macazine ror June, 1844. New York Freeman 
HHunt.—Kich, as usual, in commercial lore, both theoretical and practical, and 
containing, as is its wont, elaborate statistical accuunts, and useful muscella- 
neous matter. Wetruly admire the spirit with which this clever monthly is 
conducted 

Tue Orion, on Sovrners Montury. ror June 1844.—This Charleston 
Jovraul is a very preity, weil edited affair, consisting of original papers of a 
sood literary character. Each number contains 48 pages and a lithograph il- 
lustralion. 


Cricket.—This noble game is becoming quite the rage among us in this 
city The Grounds of ail the three Clubs, viz., the St. George's, the New 
York, and the Union Star, of Brooklyn, Clubs, have numerous visitors upon 
them on every play day of the several societies. ‘That of the New York Club, 
in particular, which is situated near the Elysian fields at Hoboken, draws ma- 
ny an additional promenader to the walks of that delightful spot. ‘The curious 
having the opportunity to ook on as long as the game continues to interest 
them, and can return at pleasure mito pleasant roads and romantic walks & 


which the ground $s so conveniently contiguous 


Benge GILLOTT’S CROTON PEN—A new article, which for elasticity and de 
| cacy of point, Surpasses any pen lithertomade by Mr.Gillott. It possesses a greater 
degree of strength than other fine pointed pen, thus making of a more durable chara: 
The style in which these Pens are put up will prove attractive in ail sections 
ountry, each card having a beautifully engraved view of the following points of th 
tsreal Croton Aqueduct. 
| The Dam at Croton River. 
** Aqueduct Bridge at Sing Sing. 

View of the Jet at te 

Fountaio in the Park, New York, 

in Union Park, 
| The low price at which these Pens are offered, combined with the quality and style, 
must render them the most popular of any offered to the American pubii 

JOSEPH GILLOTT’s AMERICAN PEN—An entirely new articie of Barre! Pen, cou 

joining strength, with considerable elasticity, tor sale to the trade by 
| June HENRY JESSOP, John-st 


late of the Chatham Theatre, respecttully announces to his friends his new location 
in Yorkville. The Cars stop hourly on weekdays and half houriy on Sunde ys 

This Es'ablishment will be found one of the most snd couvenient stoppice 
laces en route to the AQUEDUCT,— that greatest of modern scientific achicvements, 
and which is withun two minutes walk of the R, R. Hotei, 

Liquors, Wines, &c., of a superior quality, are conStantly on hand ; also, Oysters, 
Cakes, lce Cream, and every delicacy of the Season, 

Private Rooms tor Parties. 

An excellent Quoit Ground is attached to the House, together with other Amuse 
ments. 
V RADER, 46 Chatham Street, New York, dealer in imported Havana and Principe 
iVie Segars in all thei variety. Leaf Tobacco for Segar Manufacturers, and manulac- 
tured Tobacco, Ap. 20-ly. 
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brown Stout.— Dudiin and London 
Brandy.—Otard and Hennessey, Uld Dark and Pate, in wood and Bottles. 
Whiskey —Gienlivat and Isiay real peat reek 
Rum.—Jamaica Kum, North side, very superior 
Gin. —Uid Holiangs, “ 
Wines. —Champague, Sparkling Hock, Madeira, Sherry, Port, Claret, &c., all of first} 
brands and quality. 100 cases 3 dozen each Old Lisbon White Wine. | 
For sale on reasonable Lerms and in jots to suit purchasers by 
ROBERT HOPE MART, 11 Nassau-st., cor. Pine. | 
Mar. 4-3in. 


| 
Scotch Ale.—Edinboro’, Leith, and Alloa, pts. and gts. ripe and creamey. 


> Storage suitable for Scotch Ale, Wines, &c. 


SANDS’S SARSAPARILLA, 

FOR THE REMOVAL AND PERMANENT CURE OF ALL DIS | 

EASES ARISING FROM AN IMPURE STATE OF THE BLOOD, 
OR HABIT OF ‘THE SYSTEM, NAMELY : 

Scrofula, or King’s Evil, Kheumatism, Obstinate Cutaneous Eruptions, Pim- 


PARR’S LIFE PILLS. 
{IS popular and truly wonderful Medicine has, in thousand of instances, produced 
T to invalids a NEW LIFE, who, after keeping their beds for years, have been so 
speedily re-invigorated with an inijusion of new blood, and consequently ot new life and 
strength, by the use of PARR’S LIFE PiILLs, that their re-appearance amougst their 
jlellow-beings, who had long given them up as incurable, is looked upow as the greatest of 
\the many great wonders of the age. 
The wumber of testimonials of cures by PARR'S LIFE PILLS, are croweing upon the 
Proprietors daily, and their unsolicited Lestimony Witnessed gentiemen of high reputas 
lion. 
‘The following testimonial) is from one of the most talcuted end re spectable members of 


||the Theatrical Profession, Mi. T. D. Rick, (the original Jim \:ow)—a gentleman whose 
|\uigh character for worth and integrity as a citizen, places his unsolicited and voluntary 


attestation of the excellence of the Medicine beyond the shacow of suspicion. Ti 
(with thousands of similar grateful acknowledgements,) cau Le seen atthe Pri 
Depot, 117 Fuiton-st. 


'|To Messrs. THOMAS ROBERTS & Co., 117 Fulton-st., N.Y.:— 


Gentiemen—Having in the course of a jong and a:duous practice of my profession, 
contracted a tightness across the chest, with prostretion of sticneth, and suffering much 
from the effects of the labour attached to my peculiar pursuits, while in Engiand | had 


ples, or Pustules on the Face, Blotches, Biles, Chronic Sore Eyes, Ring, 
Worm or Tetter, Sceald Head, Enlargement and Pain of the Bones and 
Joints, Stubborn Ulcers, Syphilitice Symptoms, Sciatica, or Lumbago, and 
Liseases arising from an lnjudicious Use of Mercury, Ascites. or Dropsy. 
Also, Chrome Constitutional Disorders will be Removed by this Preparation. 

The tollowing certincate is trom a gentleman who lost the whole of his nose from a! 
severe Scrotulous disease. it speaks for itself. 
Brookiyn, Nov. 25, 1842. | 
Messrs. Sands:—Gent.—Although | am disfigured and deformed for lite, | have not) 
ost my recollection ; and never, while | exist,shall | cease to fee! gratetul for benents! 
conterred, through the use of your invaluable Sarsaparilia. | was attacked in the 
yea: 182d Wilh @ scrotulous affection onthe end of my nose, Commencing with 4 somali 
red spot, atlended With \iching and burning sensations. This induced rubbing, 
now commenced the :avages of a disease Which progressed as follows the left nos- 
tril Was first destroyed, and, continuing upwards, it crossed the bridge of the nose, 
snd, seizing Upon Lhe right side, desiroved the cartilage, bone and all the surrounding 
pails, Until, Mnally, the nose was entirely eaten off, the passage for conveying tears: 
‘rom the eye to tue Hose obliterated, which caused a continual flow of tears. The 
disease HOW seized Upon the upper lip, extending to the right cheek, and my feelings! 
and sufferings were such as can vbellen ve imagined than descrived. | am a native of! 
Notungham, in Engiand, and my caseis weil Known there. The first Paysicians in the, 
Kingdom prescribed lor me, bul WILb benehl. Atone time ] was directed lotake 


drops of the Tincture of louine three tumes a day, which | continued for six | 


montis la succession. Alanothertime | applied Oil ot Vitriol tothe paits. Atterthis 
used 4 prescription of Sir Astley Cooper’s,but ail proved in vain. | continued lo grow 
worse, 4nd 48 & drOWIog juan Will Catch at a straw, | used every remedy | could hear 
[hal Was colsidered applicable to my case,unti | became disgusted withthe treat-, 
ment, and relinguished ali hope ot ever getting well. ‘ 

Many pronounced the disease a Cancer. but Ur. M——, under whose treatment! was) 
considered it Scrotuious Lupus, and ‘his isthe name given it by medical men. As 
‘ast resort | was recommenved to try change of air and an Atlantic voyage, and in 
April Sasied tor America, and arrived here in the month ot May. The disease 
coutinued gradually to increase, extending upwards and backwards, having oestroyed 
‘ne HOse, abd fast verging Lowasds (he trontal bone, it seized Upon Lhe upper jaw 
and surrounding parts. 

While crossing on tue Ferry-boat from Brooklyn to New York,a gentleman was at- 
tracted by my appearance, and thus accosted me :—** My triend,have you used the Sar- 
sapanila!’’ Yes, replied |, various kings, and every thing else | could hear of; but, 
said we, | mean Sand’s Sarsapariiia!” No, lreplied. Phen use it, for! believe 
willcure you.”’ Being thus adgressed by a stranger | was induced to make a trial of a 
medicine he so higaiy recommended. 

purchased one bettie, which gave some relie!, and wonderful to tell, after using| 
Sarsapariiia less than two months, |iee! within me well. The disease is stoppec 
ravages, Ihose racking and Lormenting pains are goue, my food relishes, my, 
uigestion is good, and ! sieep weii; and, under the Liessing of Divine Providence, | at-) 
tnoute the resuil entirely to tne use of Sands’s darsapasiila. With desire that the afllict- 
ed may No ljowger delay, bul use Lhe right medicine and get Cured. 

remain, with feelings of jasting gratitude, 
THOMAS LLOYD, 


Your triend, 
Nutria Alley. Pearl-street. 
State or New-York,/ On this 25th day of November, 1542, bebore me came Thos 

City of Brookiyn,ss. ) Lloyd, and acknowiedged the truth of the foregoing paper, 
and that he executed the same. 

HENRY C. MURPHY, Mayor of the City of Brooklyn. 
WONDERFUL EFFECTS OF SANDS’S SARSAPARILLA IN 
NORWICH, CONN. 

Read the following from Mrs. Wm. Phillips, who bas long resided atthe Falls. The 
‘acts are well known to ail the old residéMts in thal part of the city. 

Messrs. A. B. Sanvs & Co.—Sirs: Most gratefully do l embrace this opportunity for 
staling to you thegreat relief | obtained fromthe use of your Sarsapar iia. | staii also 
ce happy, through you, to puoli-h to ali who are aitlicted, as I lately w as, the account ot 
my ubexpected, and even for along while despaired of cure. Mine ts; a painful story, 
oud trying and sickening as is the narrative of it, /orthe sake Of many who may be so 
surely relieved, | will briefly yet accurately state it. 

Nineteen years ago jast Apriiahtof sickness jeft me with an Erysipelas ere ption. 
Dropsical collections immediately took place over the entire surface of my body, causing: 
such af enlargement thet it was necessary toadd a haif yardtothe siz e of my dresses 


sround the waist. Next followed upon my /imbs, ulcers, painful bey ond description. | 
for years, both In summer and winter, the only mitigation of my suf ering was tounc, Germany, now living at 167 Ludiow-street— 
‘pouring upon those parts cold water. From my limbs the pain ex tended over my) | 
There was literaily for me no rest, by day or by night. b pon lying down | 


Whole body. 


recourse to your popular Medicine, PAKR’S LIFE PILLS, from which | received great 
venefit. Finding a Branch of your House in this city, | procured a few boxes of the Me- 
\dicine, and can now sincerely testify to their value aid great cflicacy, and also to the 
great character they bear tn the old country. 

Your ovedient servant, THOMAS D. RICE, 20 Vestry-street. 
| This, from a Commission Merchant in the South and New York, is also unexception- 


jable:— 
New York, 26th Dec., 1843, 
Messrs. THOMAS ROBERTS & Co —Gentiomen-— Alter having, for two years, severely 
suffered {rom a protracted disease of the bowels, together with hemorrhage, which seemed 
to oatile the skill of the best physicians in the South and cisewhere, a teow boxes of your 
valuable Medicine, “PARR’S LIFE PILLS,” wiich | lad Leen persuadea to try,—and 
‘which | commenced taking with very little faith im their ellicacy—eilected an entire and 
really wondertul cure with me. 
| 1 cannot refrain trom sending you this testimonial of their excellence, hoping that these 
Pills may be the means of relieving others, as they have curec me. 
You are at liberty to use this voluntary testimonial, as a recommendation of your Pills, 
to those who may be in doubt of their virtues.— Very :espectiully, 
J. BURKHARDT, Late of 223 Caronuelet-st., New Orleans, 
Now 139 Grand-street, New York. 
The following certificate is from a gentleman who |ias resided aboul twenty-five years 
hin Southwark, Phuladelpiua, well known from lus great respectability 
Messrs. T. ROBERTS & Co.—Gentlemen—1 fee! it will be doing no more than right to 
inform you of the wonderiul benefits | have received by the use of your Vilis. | have 
een aiflicted fortwenty years or more with a weakness on tbe breast, the pipes in the 
throat, dyspepsia and costiveness of the bowels, with very much cough and spitting at 
umes. Latterly, | was seized with asthina, and was so much plagued es lo be unabie to 
he cown at night. lam advanced in years, and have tried a gicat many cures in the 
jeourse of my life, which in the general me much weakeved without doing any good. 
Having seen one of the books Containing the life of Uld Parr, aud the cures therein stated, 
|| applied to Mr. Peter Williamson, and procured abox to try them. | soon found they re- 
lleved me of my dyspepsia, and also the disease in my throat, and] was surprised to dis- 
cover that | slept good at might, and could jie cown Comfortably, and when | teit any kind 
of smothering, | would get upinthe night and teke one or two Pilis, and | wouid feel 
better instantly. [| am now entirely relieved of ail my Cowpiaimts, aod have an excellent 
appetite, and am of the firm opinion that PAKK’S LIFE PILLS are the best medicine | 
have ever taken for my complaints. From their gentieness with me, and the great good 
Ithey have done me, | am satisfied they will be of equa! benefitto many others thus afflict | 
ed.—l am, gentlemen, yours, respectiully, 
Nov. 27, 1843. JEREMIAH CLARK, Corner of Catherine-st. and 
Passayunk Road, Moyameusing, formerly of Southwark. 


The next from Mrs. M. Cling :— 


No. 193 Christie-street. 
Messrs. T ROBERTS & Co.— This is to certify that | have been afflicted tor this twelve 
years with the liver complaint and dyspepsia, and alter trying ail acvertised medicines— 
then had recourse to a coctor, who only patched me up. At last the kind hand of Provi- 
dence pointed out to me the report of Parr's Life Pilis, and after attentively and carefully 
jtaking a few small boxes, J began to fee! like another being—end | ask my cure may be 

circulated through the United States, so grateful am | for my recovery trom the grave. 

M. CLING, 193 Christie-street. 

ASTHMA. 

Portsmouth, N.H., Nov. 27, 1843. 
Messrs. T. ROBERTS & Co.—Gentiemen—It gives me much pleasure to inform 
that in this town and neighbourhood your invaluabie Medicine, PARR’S LIFE PILLS, are 
\much praised for their rare virtues and great efficacy in the cure of Asthma, and conse- 
quently their sale is considerable. Mr. James Ladd, a g-ntleman well known here, told 
ime of a fnend of his, an elgerly lady, who has been troubled with Asthma for the last six 
years, sormuch so that she was unable to walk out, or use anyexertion. Being advised 
to try Parr’s Life Pills, she found herself considerabiy relievea by them, and persevering 
in theiruse, she was enabled,afew weeks since, not only to go about, but to walk to 
ichurch, a distance of a quarterof amie from her residence, a feat she had not accom- 

\plished for the last three years. 

| Another case ts that of an Engineer on one of the Eastern Railroads, who, after having 
tried numerous other Medicines and found no renef, but a short time since, begun to take 
'Parr’s Life Pills for the above distressing complaint, and { am happy to say at this present 
|writing he is fast recovering.—I am, gentlemen, yours respectfully, 
JOuN JOHNSTON, 


The following, being a translation from a German letter, by Mr. Ettling, a native 


New York, Dec. 28, 1843 
Messrs. T. ROBERTS & Co.—it is rarely tnat we Germans can be induced to have 


hese pains would shoot through my system, and compel me to arise, a id, for hours to- |Tecourse tothe so-called patent medicines, as we seldom have confidence inthem. A 


cether, Waik the house, so that | was almost entirely deprivedot siee p. During this 
“me the Erysipelas continued active, and the ulcers enlarged, and sodeeply have 
hese eaten, that for two and a4 hai! yeais they have been subject to bieeding. During 
les almost twenty years | have consuited many physicians. These have called my 


LS€ase—as it Was allended Wilh an obstinate Cough aud asteady apd activa pain in |Means of perfectly restoring my health 
and though they have been skiltel practitioners, with such excellent success, that | shall henceforth keep a constant supply In my house. 


| mad many other | Should there be persons who would doubt the good effects of this Medicine,! beg to refer 
niedicines thst them to me, and it would give me much pleasure to show my gratitude for the relief they 
|have afforded me, by recommending them to others.— Respectiully 


sidé—a dropsical consumption 
“ley were only able to atlord my case a partial and Lemporary retiet. 
“ficulties too compiicated to describe. | have aiso used many of the 
ave been recommended as infallible cures for this disease, yet these ai lailed, and | 


was most emphatically growing worse. In this critical condition, given up by triends, | 


‘ad expecting for mysei!, relief only in death, | was by the timely literposition of a 
Aid Provigence, furnished with your, tome, Invaiuable Sarsapaiiiia. A single ttle, 


cave me an assurance of health, which tor twenty years | had not once feit. Upon | 


aking the second my enlargement diminished, and in twelve days tro @ the Sth of Octo- | 
er, when | commenced taking your Sarsapariila, | was able to enjoy sieep and rest, by 
as refreshing as any | ever emoyed when in perfect healtn. Besides, | was, in 


O'S shor. Lime, relieved trom ail those excruciating and unalleviated pains that had af- [| would have some more, 
The ulcers upon my timbs size immediately, by railroad to Albany.—Yours respectiully, 


‘icted my days, as weil as robbed me of my night's repose. 


are healed, the Erysipeias cured, and my size reduced nearly to my former measure. | 
i 


Thus much dol feel ic a privilege to testity tothe efficacy of your health restoring 
Sarsaparilla. A thousand thanks, sirs, from one whose comfort and whose hope of fu 
heoith are due, under God,io yourinstrumentality. And may the same Providence 
“al cirected me tu your aid, make you the happy and honed instraments of blessing 
‘Nels, 48 diseased and despairing 4s your much rejieved aud very gratetul friend, | 
ASENATH M. PHILLIPS, | 
New Lonpon, Co.,ss. Norwich, Nov. 4, 1842. 
Personaily appeared, the above-named Asenath M. Phillips,and made oath of the facts. 
contained in the foregoing statement before me. 


RUFUS W. MATHEWSON, 
Justice of the Peace. | 


jmuch from dyspepsia for years 
my name, 4s one that can and will, at all times, testify to their creat efficacy in one of the 


fnend of mine, however, induced me to try PARR’S LIFE PILLS, as a cure for habitual 
costiveness and sick head-ache, of which I had suffered tor years, and for which | could 
hod no efficient remeay. 

A few boxes of your Pills, which I bought of your Agent, have, thank God, been the 
I have also used those Pills in my family, and 


C. ETTLING, 167 Ludlow-street. 

Mr. J. H. Bowman writes as follows — 
Vergennes, Nov. 8, 1843 

Messrs. THOS. ROBERTS & Co.—Gentiemen— | have closed the sale of ail the PARR’S 

LIFE PILLS sent me, and will remit the balance by our Mr. Roberts, who will be in your 

city inaftewdays. The Pills are much liked, anc give great satisfaction, and are now in 

considerable demand, and | have told my customers if they would be pavent a few days 


You will please therefore seng me an equal quaitity of each 
J. li, BOWMAN, 


Fountain Head Tavern, 96 Duane-street. 
The Proprietors of PARR’'S LIFE PILLS.—Gentlemen—! cannot be sient on the sub 
ject of your Medicine, after experiencing such benefit from it. | am greteful to you that 
my health has been re-established, by the use of PARR’S LIFE PILLS, alter suffering 
To show that gratitude, | shal! be plessed, by your using 


most severe cases of dyspepsia that probably ever occurred.— | am, gentlemen, Yours 


‘respectfully, 


January 10, 1844. 


The following letter is from Mr. Thomas Elder, a gent!emen of this city ;— 
New York, i7th Jan., 1844 


Messrs. T. ROBERTS & ©o.—Gentlemen—I! affords me much pleasure in being ab.o 


Being pers i 7 > lipe, | certify that the above asserted f 
§ personally acquainted with Mrs. Phillipe ify acts ito bear testimony in regard to the benefits to be derived from the use. your mvaluable 


WILLIAM H. RICHARDS, 


Minister of the Gospel at Norwich, Conn. _ 
Prepared and sold at wholesale and retail, and for exportation, by A. 8. & D. Sands, | 


Vholesale Druggists, No. 79 Fulton-st.,273 Broadway, and77 East Broadway, N. York. | 


Sold aiso by Jonn Holland & Co., Montreal, and Alexander Beggs, Quebec, Canada, | 
Agents forthe Proprietors by special appointment. 
Price $1 per buttie, six botties for $5. 
The public are respectfully requested tor ber that it is Sand’s Sarsaparilia that, 


‘as and is constantly achieving such remarkable cures of the most difficult class of dis- | 


fuses to which the human is subject, and ask for fsand’s Sar ila, and take, 
aes frame is subject, sapan | 


Ma. j 


Medicine, known as “ PARR’S LIFE PILLS.” Foraseries ot years | have been subjected 
to severe nlious attacks, attended with nausea «nd Gerabgement of the digestive organs, 
and applied the ordinary remedies without relief. A fmnend made me a present of one 
box of your Pills, with a recommendation to try them Before | had used the whole of 
them | found their sajutary effects, and have continued the use of them up to the present 
time with great benefit. Asa family medicine, from their gentie nature, they are of in- 
finite service, when lied in sickness, to children, of which I have had sufficic nt expe 
rence in my own family. Indeed, ! esteem them as the most safe and efficacious medi- 
cine now in use.—I am, gentiemen, Your most ob’d’t s't THOMAS ELDER. 
They can be had at the Office of the Proprietors, THOMAS ROBERTS & Co., No. 117 
Floor. Mar, 30-if, 
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appJLLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS—PUBLISHED WEEKLY | A NEW ESTABLISHMENT. 

EMBELLISHED WITH UPWARDS OF 30 ENGRAVINGS IN EACi! NUMBER | ARINE TELEGRaP# r LAGS, and SEMAPHOKIC TELEGRAPH SIGNAL BOOK, 

ILLUsPRATED LONDON NEWS, Established May 14, 1542—a Pictured Family AWE ro iit COMMERCIAL, MERC4NTILE AND SHIPPING INTERESTS OF NEW 
Newspaper, containing Essays on Public Affairs. Literature, Fime Arts, The Drama, YORK.— tue undersigned, having furnished above two thousand sets of Marine Telegraph 
S,crting Inteiligence, Science, and a record of aiithe events of the Week at home, abroad. Wises with a desiguating uwumber, and Signal Book, (inclucing the Government ves- 
ov m the Colonies ; ihe whole illustrated in a high style of art by engravers of the first sels of war and revenue culters,) proposes to furnish the merchant vessels of New 
eminence, printed in a form convenient for binding, and comprising 16 PAGES and 45 /York with tull sets of his Telegraph Flags, a designating number and Signal Book, for 
( )LUMNS OF LETTER PRESS, in a typography consistent with the beauty and nea | Firrgex DoLLaRs, for a set of thirceen flags in number, with the book of numerals as 
ness of the | registered iu numerical and alphabetical order. Ships, barques, brigs, schoovers, sioops, 
‘The Proprietors of the LuLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS have no longer to usher and steam-vessels, 5 ing this phone code of signals, with a designating Teie- 
fore the world a mere prospectus of a purpose and design. The project which they at /graph number, wiil be displayed upon the Tontine building in Wali-surees, as received 
first conceived in a spirit of sanguine ambition, has within a comparatively short period, /trom the Staten Isiand Telegraph station, upon their arrival in the outer harbor—all which 
Len crowned with the most gratifying and unprecedented success. With the raptdity of |will be duly recorded and reported by the undersigned, at the Martine Surveyor’s Office 
lt: opical vegetation, their seed has grown tv truit, and the LLLUSTRAYVED LONDON |No. 67 Waill-street. JOHN R. PARKER, Sole Proprietor of the Marine Telegra : 

NEWS isnow the only FAMILY Ne WSPAPER, properly so characterized, which, ex- lags and the Semaphoric Signal Wook. 
ceeding all its contemporaries inthe amount of public patronage allotted to it,canclaima! We, the undersigned, marine surveyors, having examin d the system of marine siguals, 
CIRCULATION OF 50,000 COPIES, or telegraph flags, together with the semaphoric signal book, compiled by Mr. Joun R. 
and proudly takes rank 4s the first of ail the weekly journals of the empire. |PARKER, think them well adapted for communication at sea, and strongly recommend 
fhe fact is a source of mingied gratitude and pride—of pride, because no expedients of |their use and adoption by owners of vessels, ship-masters, underwriters, and ali others 


imposition—no mean subterfuges nave been resorted to, but a stand has been made upon interested in the commerce of our country. SAMUEL CANDLER, 
THOMAS H. MERRY, JOSEPH TINKHAM, 


tie simpie merits of asystem which its propretors have only now to study to improve into | M 

much perfection as a newspapercan attain. Tothe |LLLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, June (5. RUSSELL STURGES, R. BRUMLEY. 

the Community are Indeoted tor the first combination ot all the varieties of public intelli- 2 ate 

gence, With the fertile and exhaustiess resources of the fine arts—the development of a | | y HATS 
e establishment No. road» ay, two doors above Canal Street, is now open 


and Deauliful Means of extending and confirming Ue interests of society over ail the 

iopics within the circie of its life and action—the giving brighter presence and more vivid @Nd selling every variety of fasnionable Sonnets. 

aud palpable character and reality to every salient poiut and feature in the great panorama | t 1s expressly designed to be a depot wherein Ledies may be certain of finding an am- 

ot public lite. pie and varied supply of all the most fastionsble, beautiful, and durabie straw hats, as 
And in the cementing of this new and happy union, the Editor of this newspaper has! Well a5 those composed of other materials. A direct communication with Paris and Lon- 

sought no adventitious aids to attain his purpose of success. He has not pande:ed to the 40n, affords the means oj introducing the latest Fashions of those cities, almost as soon 


prejudices of the high, mor the passions of the lower orders of society,—he has avowed 4S adopted there, to the Lagies of this, the real Metropolis of America. May 4-3in* 
tue Countenance Of no party in the state or among the people, but taking the high ground | 

vl neutrality, as contented lumself with the advocacy of justice, morality and truth—to | ILLIAM LAIRD, Florist, 17th Street, 4th Avenue, (Union Square), N.Y, has a! 
lalse the standard of public virtue—to palilate the distresses of th. poor—to aid the be- | ways on hand, and for sale at moderate prices, Greenhouse plants of ail the most 


ne volence of the rich—to give a healthy moral tone to the working of our social system |¢Steemed species and vaneties , also, iardy Herbacious Piauts, Shrubs, Grape vines, &c. 
- lo (he great principles of humanity—to promote science —encourage belles ietters |Urders tor Fruit and Ornamental Trees, supplied at the lowest rates. Bouquets of choice 


au { beaux arts—foster genius and help the oppressed—in a word, to enlist ail the nobler Sowers tastefully put up at all seasons. 

lu) uences which impel the progress of civilization and tend to dignify the character alike | B.— Experienced Gardeners to lay out and keep in order gardens, prune Grape, &c. 

uations as of men. This should be the enlarged purpose of the honest public journal- Gentlemen suppiied with experienced Gardeners, and Gardeners of pla 
Pp tt. 


is’, and to Lake its humble partin the promotion of such purpose is the cherished and C&S: 


the first availabie talent |" AMATEURS ON THE FLUTE.—Mr. Barton, (pupil of the late C. Nicholson,) 
host in literature and art, and the consequence has been a declaration of pubic opinion | respectiully begs to announce that it 1s his intention to give instruction on the Flute. 
1 their favor and the recorded encourag and wei of the whole provincial press ee to teach according to the method purified by the celebrated master, 
this beautiful work is considered in aj) its detalls—the talent and skill of the) | terms and particulars application may be made at Signor Godone, Music Store, 
5 the elaborate eXecution of tue engraver, notwithstanding the rapidity with which d Mr. Stoadart’s Pt forte manufactory Jan. 20-1! 
iwany of the engraviugs have beea done—the varied talent displayed in the editorial and Mr. Stogdar 
partment—the beauty of its printing—the quality of its paper, and, unlike all olher news- M. TRIMBLE, Carpenger, Theatre Alley, (between Annand Beekman-streets,) Ne 


, 4pess, is well worthy Of preservation, forming as it does a splendid volume every hall QJ. York. 
year, and a work of art never surpassed,—vesides various other items whicn could be \y~> — Jobbing of every description executed on the most reasonable terms. 
euumerated, it must ve acknow edged, that in these days of cheapliterature, it is beyond “yy Rooms of every description fitted up Neatly, Speedily, and Reasonably. 
comparison the greatest wonder that ever issued from the press. | May 27*3m 
*s* The great success of the dllustrated London News renders it necessary that the - —— 
public should be on their guard that inferior publications are not substituted for this paper McGREGOR HOUSE, UTICA, N.Y 
ated London N. published Saturday MCU on, 
On HIS ESTABLISHMENT situsted near the intersection of Whitesboro and Genesee 
voksellers in the United States and Canada. ° 
Streets, on the site of the oid Burchard piace, one of the oldest tavern stands In this 


N.B.—Also ali Lue back uumbers. Mareh 16-1f 
section of the State, has lately been opened for the reception of guests, under the super 
The Blood is the Life of the Flesh.” —Wory Wait. vision of the proprietor, JAMES McGREGOR, 
BRANDRETH'S PILLS PURIFY THE BLOOD. | And it is beievedthat the accommodations it affords are such as to induce the travelling 
HAT the biood is the life of the body, | presume is undisputed, therefore I shall say, pate, ante lughted, and 
that it being the SEat of Lirg, it must also be the seatot disease. if disease be in} eas oe. entirely new. The buticing was erected last year, under the 


must be removed by Branureth's Phils to secure our health, in all states of the wea direction of the proprietor, who has eudeavoured im ai its internal atrange- 
tLer, us all situations, anc in ali climates. The blood, \ike a good spirit, is always trying iments to embrace every modern improvement designed to contribute to the comfort and 
tv Lenefit the body by its struggies to expel impurities. Butit is not capable to effect its pleasure of guests. The lodging rooms are spacious and convenient. A considerable 
own purification at ail limes ; tu do this it must often have assistance. When the bloou, P&tt of the House has been apportioned into Parlors with sieeping rooms and Closets at- 

. tached. They are situated in pleasant parts of the liouse, and in fnish and general ar- 


is effectea [rangement are inferior to no apartments of a similar character inany Hotel West of New 
York. 
= In each department of Housekeeping (lie proprietor has secured the services of expenenced 


No time must be lost by the use of foolish remedies, such as bleeding or mercury, for | “ a 
they both only put off the evil day to make it more fatal. Even in inflammatory uiseases ‘and Competent assistants, and be is confident that in all cases, those who honor him with 
i. eeding never vught to ve resorted to, for in nine cases out of tea it will take away the jtheir patronage will have no — — his House dissalisfied, either with their fare, 

take thelr rooms, their treatment, or with his Terms. 
puwer of nature to effect the cure,eveu when aided by Brandreth’s Pills. They can take 
the impurities from the blood, but alas! they cannot put new blood into the body im |, The “ McGRrea@or N 4 and 
iaediately, this requires time, but they CAN REGENERATE OLD BLOOD, but the old hiood | Western Rati Roads, and the Northern and southern Stage Ollices. i ravelie esire 
aust be there. [t is at ail times easier to eradicate mercury from the system and restore to remain in the city ~— 2 the stoppage of the Cars only, can at ryieny be —, 
t with warm Meals. Porters will always be in attendance at the Rail Road Depot and 
‘at the Packet Boats to convey Baggage to the House, free of charge. 


lias repeatediy veen bied. Bleeding and the effects of opium are the greatest antagonists | “ F 1 Stabl i 
the Branadreta’s Puls have to contend against. Let us tneretore be wise, and when sick- oo ‘SHabite, for the accome 

hess assails us, abstract the uisease OUT OF THE BLOOD, not the blood out of the body, , Utica, Nov. 1, 1943. JAMES McGREGOR. (Mar. tf. 


Now, drandreth’s Pills not only purify the blood, but they lessen the quantity, at the 
same time they make the qualtly ‘they ouly take the oul the blood, | MITH’S REVISED BOTANIC PHYSICIAN, —Containing complete practice of 
those which lf retained, woulu be a source of disease. The good effects which are de _ Medicine, Midwifery, and Diseases of Women and Chiidren ; a description of about 
iived from Brandreth’s Pills nave to be felt tobe believed. The seeds of decay can be) four hundred Medical Plants, Gums, with their medical properties ; (Pharmacy) a great 
coustabtly eradicated by their use, and the Painciece or LirE—TH8 BLoop—stengthen- many useful and favourite receipts ; Surgery is full, and Ulustrated with many arawings , 
eJ. Thus protracting vigor of body and mind to a period when we have been accustomed | Physiology is So arranged that it is of vital importance to every person ; it is illustrated 
with many beautiful drawings. This is acomplete Fami y Hook, as well as a Physicion’s 


lo see the f dtering step and the enfeebied intellect. 

Let no obe suppose that the Brandreth’s Pills are not always the same. They are. |Guide and Library. it is just Issued from the Press, and is for sale by the Proprietor, 
‘They can never be otherwise. The principies upon which they are made are so unerring,, |!saac Smith, M.D., No. 384 Broome-st., New York, at the low price of $0 single copy. A 
tuat a million pounds could be made per day without the most remote possibility of a mis- |discount wiil be made to those that purchase to re-sell. My 25-0t. 
take occurring. Get the genuine, that is all, and the medicine will give you full satisfac-| 
ton. | NEW YORK AND BOSTON RAILROAD LINE. 

When the Blood is in an unsound condition, it is as ready for infection, as land loughed | VIA NORWICH AND WORCESTER. 
and harrowed is to receive the allotted grain. Those who are wise, will therefore com- !7y4iLy, (Sundays excepted,) at 5 o'clock, P.M, from pier No. 1 North River, foot of 
jnence the purification of their blood without delay ; and those who are already attackea| Battery Place. 


with sickness should do the same. || The Steamboat WORCESTER, Capt. J. H. Vanderbilt, will leave every Monday, Wed- 
Ladies siould use Braadreth’s Pills frequently. They wil! ensure them from severe! |nesday and Friday. 
sickness of the stomach, and, generally speaking, entirely prevent it. The Brandreth) The Steamboat CLEOPATRA, Capt. J. K. Dustan, wiil leave every Tuesday, Thurs- 
ills are harmiess. They increase the powers of life, they do notdepress them. Females! 44) and Saturday. 
will find them to secure that state of health which every mother wishes to enjoy. In) Pessongers for Boston will be forwarded by Railroad without change of cars or baggage, 
vostiveness, so often prevalent at an interesting period, the Brandreth Pilla are a safe and) jy) nediately on their arrival at Alien’s Point. 
elfectuai remedy. ‘ For farther information enquire of D. B. ALLEN, 34 Broadway, (up stairs). 
There is no medicine so safe as this, it is more easy than castor oil, and is now generally)! Or of D. HAYWOOD, Freight Agent for this line, at the office on the wharf. 
used by numerous ladies through their confinement. Dr. Brandreth can refer to many of|) N All persons are forbid trusting any one on account of the above boats or owners. 
our first physicians who recommend his Pills to their patients, to the exclusion of al! other’ May 11-tf. 
} ‘irgatives, aud the Pills, being composed entirely of herbs or vegetable matter, purify the|| 
nlood, and carry off the corrupt humors of the body, in a manner so simple as to give every OLD LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS 
The weak, the teeble, the infirm, the nervous, the delicate, are in a few days strength- HE Old Line of Packets for Liverpool will hereafter be despatched in the following 
ened by Brandreth’s Pills, and the worst complaints are removed by perseverance without order, excepting that when the sailing day falls on Sunday, tne ship will sail on the 
. lhe expense of a physician. Adapted to ali circumstances and situations, they are the succeeding day, ViZ.— ate ; 
Lest medicines ever invented for families, or to take to sea, preventing scurvy and cost- Ships. _ Masters. Days of a | from New, Days porn from 
|W. C. Barstow, June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1 July 16, Nov. 16, Mar. 16 


lyeuess, requiring vo change of diet, particular regimen, or care against taking cold. 
Ali GENULDE BRANDRETH signatures of Doctor Brandreth on each June 16, Oct. 16, Feb. 16 Aug. 1, Dec. 1, Apni | 
car ts. ngian Ss. ett, . 16, 
tox. Two on each label. Be carefui of counterfeits Rathbone, Nov. I, Mar. 16, Dec. 16; April 16 


Sold at 25 cents per box, at Dr. Brandreth’s principal office, 24] Broadway, and also at 


lis retail offices 276 Bowery, and 189¢ Hudson-st. ; and by Mrs. Booth, 5 Market-street, Montezuma, (new)\A. W. Lowber, July 16, Nov. 16, Mar. 16/Sept. 1, Jan. 1, May ! 


A G Furber, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1)Sept. 16, Jan. 16, May 16 


= New York, |Thos. B.Cropper, Aug. 16, Dec. 16, April 16j)Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June ! 
ERKINS HOUSE, 19 Pearl Street, Boston.—Messrs. VIGNES & GURVON would) |Cojymbus, G. A. Cole, Sept. 1, Jan 1,May l{Oct. 16, Feb. 16, June 16 
respectfully aunounce to their Friends and the Public, that their extensive and com- | yorkshire, (new) |D. G. Bailey. ‘Sept.16, Jan. 16, May 16j/Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1 
modious Hotel, the PERKINS HOUSE, has been newly furnished throughout, and isnow|| Those ships are not surpassed in point of elegance or comfort in their cabin accommo- 
iu every particular well caiculated for the accommodation of Travellers aud the Public |gatjons, or in their fast sailing qualities, by any vessels in the trade. 
generally. kor comfort, convenience, and location, It is not surpassed by any Hotel in The commanders are well known as men of character and experience ; and the strict- 
the city ; and they can assure those who may favor them with their patronage that every) |est attention will always be paid to promote the comfort and convenience of passenge's. 
effort will be used to have every delicacy on the Table, and their Wines, d&c., will bé!/ punctuality as regards the days of sailing, will be observed as heretofore. 
tuund of the best quality. ' The price of passage outwards, is now fixed at $100, for which ample stores of every 
Very superior accommodation for families, and charges moderate. Ap. 27-3m. descriptiou will be provided, with the exception of wines and liquors, which will be fure 
nished by the stewards if required. ~ 
WELLMAN, WEBSTER AND NORTON, Neither the captains or the owners of these ships will be responsible for — Agee 
COMMISSION AND FORWARDING MERCHANTS, parcels or es sent by them, uniess regular bills of lading are signed therefor. 
No. 75 Camp-street, New Orieans. nt For freight or passage, apply GOODHUR & Co., 06 Seuth-strest, or 
Merle, Esq. Wilson and Lee Dater Miter N. C. H. MARSHALL, 38 Y., 
aug. eh. " _— Feb. 3. and to BARING, BROTHERS & Co., 


r 
} 


